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THE PRESIDENT WANTS THE FACTS* 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Professor of Education and Director of the Division of Vocational Education, 
University of California 


HE committee in charge of this program has asked me to tell 
you briefly of a study which in scope of investigation, quality 
of personnel, and potentiality of far-reaching results has prob- 
ably not been surpassed in the history of sociological research. 
I refer to the White House Conference on Child Health and 

Protection. Let me quote in beginning this discussion from an article 

by Dr. H. E. Barnard, Director of the Conference, which appeared in the 

New York Times, January 12 of this year: 

“Proceeding on the theory that the children of the nation are its most precious 
possession, deserving the best attention that intelligence, science, research, administra- 
tion, can bring to them, President Hoover, early in his administration, started a move- 
ment intended to bring together at some time in the future at a White House confer- 
ence on child health and protection the best thought of his time and an orderly array 
of all available information bearing on their well-being. * * * It is probable that 
no man has ever lived who has had more vivid and more stupendous experiences than 
has President Hoover in ministering to the needs of children in the mass. When he 
undertook to ration Belgium, the millions of its children were his constant care. When 
he came home to America and assumed responsibility for food administration his task 
reached into the kitchen of every family and the welfare of its children had to be con- 
sidered. When the war was over and famine swooped down upon Russia, Poland, and 
other lands of eastern Europe, it fell to Hoover to carry relief. Starving children were 
the major concern, and millions are alive today who, but for him, would have perished. 

Later, as Secretary of Commerce, in the spring and summer of 1927, when the 
Mississippi, rising to record-breaking heights, overwhelmed the lower Mississippi 
Valley, and a situation developed which the President aptly described as ‘the greatest 
peace-time disaster in our history,’ it was Mr. Hoover who so handled that situation 
that 250,000 children who had been rendered homeless by the deluge were sheltered, 
fed and clothed, and subsequently return to their homes fitter than they were before 
the flood came. 

All this being true, what could be more natural, when Mr. Hoover became Presi- 
dent, than that his mind should turn to the children of the nation of which he was the 
executive head. Proceeding, as does the engineer, Mr. Hoover wanted the facts. He 
would make a searching survey. * * * 

The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection will be the third of 

a series of conferences called by our Presidents to consider the problems of the child. 

The first was called by President Roosevelt in 1909, primarily to consider the care of 

the dependent child. Three years following this conference the Children’s Bureau was 

organized and a new department of our government was established for promoting 
the welfare of the child. 

President Wilson in 1919 directed the Children’s Bureau to organize a second con- 
ference. In the last year of the war it seemed desirable to take stock of the quality of 
our children. And so, stimulated by the enthusiasm of those stirring days and by the 
interest crystallized into definite action by the results of the physical examinations of 
the youth called to the service of our country, which showed a very large percentage 








* Address before the Ninth Annual Conference on Educational Research of the Cali- 
nee Seeentionsl Research Association (Northern Section), at San Jose State College, 
Pril Zo, . 
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physically unfit for service, the Children’s Bureau set to work to make this appraisal. 
In a single year, in codperation with many other agencies, 6,000,000 children were 
examined and their health status recorded. The data so obtained were available for 
the 1919 conference, which, before its close, recommended standard procedure for the 
consideration of such subjects as maternity and infancy, child health, and dependency 
and delinquency. Ten years have passed since then. We are no longer suffering the 
effects of post-war conditions. We have enjoyed a decade of unparalleled prosperity. 
We believe our children have profited even more greatly than our adult population as a 
result of the prosperity. We believe they live under better home conditions, that they 
are better nourished, that the schools in which they are educated are better equipped 
and supervised. But we do not know whether these beliefs rest on sound facts or are 
largely developed out of our desire that our children should have all things which 
will make them finer citizens in the years ahead. The conference which the President 
has called is charged with getting at the facts, so that when its work is completed we 
shall have at hand a definite measure of the quality of our children in terms of their 
physical health, their mental equipment, their social well-being. * * *” 


What Is the Organization of the Conference? In the fourth month of 
President Hoover’s administration, while he was still wrestling with the 
gigantic problems which faced him when he assumed office, he called to 
Washington a Planning Committee. Secretary Wilbur was the chairman 
of that committee, as he is also chairman of the Conference. Secretary 
Davis was the vice-chairman. Associated with these cabinet officers were 
twenty-five men and women eminent in the field of child health and protec- 
tion. In the call which later went out to the persons who were asked to 
serve on the various committees, the following simple statements of pur- 
pose and procedure were presented : 


Purpose: 
1. To study the present status of the health and well-being of the children of 
the United States, 
2. To report what is being done for child health and protection. 
3. To recommend what ought to be done and how to do it. 
Procedure: 
Through committees of persons qualified in particular fields. 
1. To gather information. 
2. To compile the reports. 
3. To prepare recommendations for presentation to a general conference to be 
called when the survey work is completed. 


To achieve the purpose just enunciated four main sections were set up. 
These sections, together with the committees and their chairmen, follow: 


Section I. Medical Service. Samuel McC. Hamill, M. D., Philadelphia. 
(a) Growth and Development. Kenneth D. Blackfan, M. D., Boston. 
(b) Prenatal and Maternal Care. Fred L. Adair, M. D., Chicago. 
(c) Medical Care for Children. Philip Van Ingen, M. D., New York City. 
Section II. Public Health Service and Administration. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Surg. General, Washington, D. C. 
(a) Public Health Organization. E. L. Bishop, M. D., Nashville, Tenn. 
(b) Communicable Disease Control. George H. Bigelow, M. D., Boston. 
(c) Milk Production and Control. H. A. Whittaker, Minneapolis. 
Section III. Education and Training. F. J. Kelly, Ph.D., Moscow, Idaho. 
(a) The Family and Parent Education. Louise Stanley, Ph.D., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
(b) The Infant and Preschool Child. John E. Anderson, Ph.D., Minneapolis. 
(c) The School Child. Thomas D. Wood, M. D., New York City. 
(d) Vocational Guidance and Child Labor. Anne S. Davis, Chicago. 
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(e) Recreation and Physical Education. Henry Breckenridge, New York 
City. 

(f) Special Classes. Charles S. Berry, Ph.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Section IV. The Handicapped: Prevention, Maintenance, Protection. C. C. Car- 
stens, Ph.D., New York City. 

(a) State and Local Organizations for the Handicapped. Mrs. Kate Burr 
Johnson, Raleigh, N. C. 

(b) Physically and Mentally Handicapped. Wm. Ellis, Trenton, N. J. 

(c!) Socially Handicapped; Dependency and Neglect. Homer Folks, New 
York City. 

(c?) Socially Handicapped; Delinquency. Frederick P. Cabot, Boston. 

Upwards of twenty-five carefully selected persons are serving on each 
of the sixteen committees. It is safe to say that over a half thousand 
workers are participating in the investigation. What may we not expect 
for the improvement of child life from their labors? 

From the beginning of my association with the Conference I have been 
impressed with one aspect of the investigation which I desire to emphasize 
in this annual conference on educational research. In our zeal for scientific 
accuracy, and possibly in our pure delight in the manipulation of statistical 
information, we frequently conduct elaborate investigations to achieve a 
result which common sense, based on adequate experience, would discover 
to us if we but gave common sense the opportunity. Educational research, 
all research dealing with human beings, needs to be tinctured with common 
sense, not alone because an immense amount of time and effort will be 
conserved, but because there are some problems in educational procedure 
which cannot be solved by Barlow’s tables. That is why I like the old term 
“the science and art of education”—it accepts the fact that in education 
there are certain imponderables which, though they cannot be weighed or 
evaluated in exact terms, are nevertheless the heart and soul of the edu- 
process. Kilpatrick is right when he implies we must beware lest the meas- 
urement movement become the master instead of the tool of those who 
would teach our children. 

Therefore, it thrills me to know that the White House Conference, 
called by a president who wants the facts, recognizes that facts may be of 
two kinds : those which are numerical, and capable of tabulation and statis- 
tical treatment, and those which represent the consensus of opinion of per- 
sons qualified to speak with authority concerning the particular matter 
under investigation. Or, to present the same idea from another angle, in 
the words of President Hoover, “We already have enough knowledge 
which, if brought together, compared and sorted, would give some approach 
to the normal child. The crux of the problem is as quickly as possible to 
bring what knowledge we have into the open, broadcast it, and make it 
familiar to the average busy, but deeply concerned parent.” It is to. the 
interpretation of existing data as well as the accumulation of new data that 
the White House Conference is bending its energies, and in that problem 
it recognizes at full value the importance of knowledge and experience and 
opinion based thereon. I can best illustrate what I am trying to emphasize 
by describing the way the group of which I am a member is attempting to 
meet its assignment. 
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I am chairman of a sub-committee of the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Child Labor. Our responsibility is to gather the facts relative 
to vocational training. Associated with me are J. C. Wright, director of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education; Professor Cleo Murtland 
of the University of Michigan, a leader in vocational education for women ; 
Franklin J. Keller, principal of the East Side Continuation School, New 
York City; Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer on the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America; and Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
of Swarthmore College. This committee recognized that there is probably 
already on file in Washington in various departments as complete, authentic, 
and up-to-date material as would be needed for our purposes. It recognized, 
too, that the only way of selecting from the mass of data available that 
which would be clearly suited to our purpose would be to bring to bear the 
common sense and judgment of a selected group of persons of wide experi- 
ence in the field of vocational training. It recognized further that before 
going far in the study to which it had been set it had to determine rather 
clearly the interplay of implications between child health and protection on 
the one hand, and vocational training on the other, so that it might have a 
basis for acceptance or rejection of specific bodies of data. Accordingly, 
we have invited to gather in Washington for the full week of May 5 about 
twenty carefully selected persons: a state superintendent of schools in a 
state where vocational education is a major function, two city superinten- 
dents who see the problem of education whole, state directors and super- 
visors of the various phases of vocational education, a city director of voca- 
tional education, a principal of a technical high school, a principal of a 
trade school for girls, a city director of commercial education. Codperating 
with us will be the entire staff of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and of the Office of Education of the Department of the Interior, the 
director of which, William John Cooper, will sit with us in the conference. 


To each member of the conference went with his invitation to participate 
a tentative statement of premises drawn up by the sub-committee at a meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, reading as follows: 


“It is believed that vocational education for occupational competency is an essen- 
tional element in child health and protection in that 
1. It tends to safeguard against premature employment, 
2. It tends to safeguard against employment in hazardous or otherwise undesirable 
occupations, 
It tends to guarantee advantageous entrance into employment, 
It tends to reduce occupational misfits, 
It tends to increase occupational stability, 
It increases opportunity for promotion, 
It provides instruction in safety and occupational hygiene, 
It tends to extend into work life the protective influence of the school. 
Sub-Committee : 
W. CARSON RYAN, JR. 
ELISABETH CHRISTMAN 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
CLEO MURTLAND 
J. C. WRIGHT 
EDWIN A. LEE, Chairman.” 


POND in & we 
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With this statement was included the agenda for the Conference, which 
is presented below: : 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 
CoMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND CHILD LABOR 
Sub-Committee on V ocational Training 

Agenda for Conference at Washington, D. C., May 5 to 9, 1930: 

(a) Statement of purpose of Conference by chairman. 

(b) Presentation of tentative statement of premises, followed by discussion 
and modification, until there is substantial agreement. 

(c) Isolation of bodies of data necessary to elucidate basic premises accepted 
in (b) ; of the sources from which such data may be obtained; and a ten- 
tative determination of the type of report desired from the sub-commit- 
tees named in (d) following: 

(d) Assignment of specific problems to sub-committees. 

1. To secure and interpret the data immediately available (files of Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, U. S. Bureau of Education, etc.) 

2. To outline and name sources for necessary additional data and to indi- 
cate a method of obtaining and using these data. 

(e) Sub-committee reports to the Conference for general discussion and sug- 
gestions. 

(f) Revision of sub-committee reports in light of discussion and suggestions. 

(g) Adjournment, after which the Sub-Committee on Vocational Training of 
the White House Conference will round out the complete report. 

In addition, the committee is now receiving from other leaders selected 
programs of vocational training, brief statements—2,000 words or less— 
describing their plan in terms of the premises set up, and their accomplish- 
ment. Included are descriptions of programs of states, cities, trade schools 
for boys and for girls, technical schools, etc. 

It may be that the committee is expecting too much from such a con- 
ference as I have just described, but I confidently expect to leave Washing- 
ton at the * * * * with the report for which I am responsible 
practically finished, and I am just as confident that all the facts the Presi- 
dent wants in regard to vocational training as it affects child health and pro- 
tection will be in that report. 

It has been a pleasure to make this report to the Conference on Educa- 
tional Research not only because I like to be considered a working member 
in such a group, but also because it has given me opportunity to emphasize 
in a new way the two aspects which we must ever keep in mind in educa- 
tional research. The first is the necessity for recognizing at its true worth 
the value of expert opinion. When a great President, who is also a great 
engineer, wants the facts he includes as dependable data the opinions of 
those who know. The second is necessity for keeping always at the focal 
point the figure of a little child. Educational research exists for one pur- 
pose only, the constant evaluation and consequent improvement of our 
means and methods of educating children. All other aims are subordinate. 
The President has said, “If we want civilization to march forward, it will 
march only on the feet of healthy children.” It is our high privilege through 
research to illuminate the path along which those children shall march. 
May the torch we carry be held so high that all shall see clearly and no 
single one be blinded by its glare or confused by its smoke. 











IS IT POSSIBLE TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
BOTH THE COLLEGE AND THE HIGH 
SCHOOL IN ADMISSION 
REQUIREMENTS? * 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 


Professor of Education, Stanford University 


ay JHE effect of college admission requirements upon curriculum 

M/A revision in secondary schools is a thrice-told-tale. There is no 

Va| doubt that standards set up by individual colleges as well as 

S those formulated by such accrediting agencies as the North 

Central Association have in their day served a legitimate pur- 

pose. Standards of teaching, specifications regarding equipment, regula- 

tions touching hours of teaching and pupil load have been set up to the 
advantage both of the colleges and secondary schools. 


Acknowledgment of past benefits, however, should not prevent us from 
examining existing conditions to see if new regulations might not be adopted 
which would be fairer to all concerned, the prospective student, the second- 
ary school, and the college. A recent survey of the admissions problem in 
the United States conducted by Edwin J. Brown and the writer, and pub- 
lished in the Sixth and Seventh Yearbooks of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., revealed several pertinent facts: 


First. There is a clearly marked tendency among American colleges to 
make their admission requirements more liberal, 1. e., to reduce the number 
of specific requirements, especially in the fields of foreign languages and 
mathematics. 





‘ 
- 
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Second. There is just as marked a tendency to get away from the 
entrance examination of the College Entrance Examination Board type as 
there is to liberalize the accepted list of admission subjects. 


Third. There is a growing willingness on the part of colleges to experi- 
ment with new plans such as the Dartmouth plan, the Harvard plan of 
1923 and 1924, the Chicago University plan, the Antioch College plan, and 
the Stanford University plan, to mention only a few. 


Fourth. In spite of the acknowledged liberalization of college entrance 
requirements there was the positive expression of opinion by secondary 
principals that college entrance requirements do prevent them from serving 
as they should all the children of all the people. In other words, the feeling 
was pronounced that curricula must still be made primarily to meet college 
demands rather than to carry out the recognized aims and objectives of an 
education suited to the needs of 100% of those who attend our secondary 
schools. 





*Paper read at Western Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, San Diego, 
California, April 17, 1930. 
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Fifth. It also appeared that all the conservatism was not confined to 
the colleges. A considerable number of high school principals were found 
who had never heard of the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
who had never made any effort to revise their courses of study, and who did 
not know that the colleges in their own area had become more liberal in 
their admission requirements. They were still holding complacently to the 
traditions of 1890, and did not realize that considerable progress had been 
made in the past forty years. 

This nationwide survey, conducted under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Education and sponsored by the National Committee on Research in Sec- 
ondary Education, as indicated in the foregoing brief summary, shows 
clearly that distinct progress has been made. It also brought out the fact 
that over three-fourths of the three hundred and thirty-five colleges reply- 
ing are willing to try a new procedure in admissions that will free the high 
schools from college domination and at the same time bring to the colleges 
a better type of student. 

The plan proposed, and which received such a high percentage of ap- 
proval, was based upon the assumption that the public secondary schools 
can never develop a “student-centered” as opposed to a “subject-centered” 
curriculum so long as the colleges continue to lay so much stress upon a 
subject-centered set of admission requirements. 

The plan proposed to substitute in the place of a specific pattern of 
subjects taken in high school the following evidences of fitness on the part 
of the candidate to do work on the college level: 

First. A scholarship rating based on the marks earned in all subjects 
taken in the 10th, 11th and 12th grades. (Any subject accepted by the sec- 
ondary school toward graduation to be allowed to count in this scholarship 
rating. ) 

Second. An intelligence or aptitude tést such as the one now employed 
by the College Entrance Examination Board, or the Thorndike, or Thur- 
stone Psychological Tests for High School Graduates. 

Third. A character trait rating scale. This to be a composite of ratings 
by several secondary school teachers who know the applicant. (Scale such 
as one developed by American Council of Education, and now used in 
modified form by Stanford University committee on admissions. ) 

Fourth. Evidence of seriousness of purpose, vocational choices, leader- 
ship qualities, etc., presented in application blank, letters and recommenda- 
tions, and supplemented where possible by personal interview with members 
of admissions board or other representatives of the college. 

If data covering the four points mentioned above could be gathered by 
each high school for all the members of its senior class, a composite score 
for each student could be worked out. The class list could then be arranged 
in rank order and each student’s percentile rank on this list could be put 
upon his application blank, as well as his individual ratings in each of the 
four items. 
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Colleges to which these students applied would then have a much more 
reliable basis for selection than they now have, because that sort of infor- 
mation would tell more about the candidate’s prospects of success in college 
than can be gained from an entrance examination or just the marks earned 
in a specified group of subjects. 

With such facts as the basis of selection the college could make its own 
choices, relieving the high school principal of recommendations, and assum- 
ing its share of the responsibility for the cchievement of the student once 
he is admitted. A check on the validity of the high school’s marking or 
grading standards could be kept by developing a correction formula to apply 
to the marks of its graduates after enough of them had matriculated to 
demonstrate whether its faculty were consistently high markers, low 
markers or average markers. Such a correction formula would tend to 
standardize the marking techniques of the high schools, and would make 
unnecessary the accrediting of high schools on the unfair and precar‘ous 
basis of the records made in the university by the few who happen to attend 
from a certain school in any given year. 

A student’s college success is a composite of his native ability, his life 
purpose, his character traits, his freedom from distracting social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and his previous preparation. Such previous preparation 
is the only part for which the high school can be held accountable and that 
represents only about twenty-five or thirty percent of the total responsi- 
bility for the final outcome. It is manifestly unfair, therefore, to credit a 
student’s secondary school for all of his success or to blame it for all of 
his failure. Especially is this so when the conditions under which the stu- 
dents in many of our colleges and universities have to do their work are 
taken into the account. 

The proposal is, therefore, made that groups of high schools codperate 
to secure the types of information about their seniors above indicated. 
That this information be given on the admission blanks sent to the colleges ; 
that follow-up research be instituted with a view to improving the reliability 
of the data furnished; and that the data also be used by the high school 
counselors in the educational and vocational guidance of the members of 
the senior class. 

In this way the right of the college to select those students who have 
greatest promise of succeeding in and profiting by a college course will be 
safeguarded. The right of the high school to devote its energy and resources 
to meet the needs of 100% instead of 30% of its students will also be 
established and respected. 

The colleges will have better material to work with and can eliminate 
much of their present elementary instruction, and the high schools will be 
free to revise curricula and adopt methods that will eventuate in a better 
trained, more resourceful, and self-directive type of graduate. 























OVERLAPPING OF HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE COURSES * 


RALPH H. BUSH 


Director, Santa Monica Junior College 


URING recent years much has been written and spoken con- 
cerning the repeating by a college student on the secondary level 
} of work already covered in high school. It is the aim of the 





lapping. The first evidence to be presented is in reference to 
a history experiment. 
1. Sixty-four college graduates who had taken a course in modern 
history in college were persuaded to submit to a test. 

1) They had been out of college from one to ten years. 

2) No names were signed to the test papers. 

3) The test given was one used by a professor of history in a large 
mid-western university in his own class. It was partly factual 
and partly discussion of movements. 

2. Sixty-four sophomore junior college students who had taken modern 
history as juniors in high school but had not taken any in college 


were given the same test under the same conditions as the college 
graduate group. 


3. Points to be kept in mind: 

1) Junior college students as a group had taken their history at a 
more recent date than the college graduate group. 

2) It must be admitted that the teachers who taught the junior 

college students their history in high school were exceptionally 
fine teachers. 

3) Most of the college graduate group had taken history both in 
high school and college. 

4. Results: 

1) Calling the total number of points scored by the college graduate 
group 100, the junior college group scored 82. In other words, 
when measured by the test given: a group of students with no 
more than a high school course in history, had enough preparation 
to permit it to do 82% as well as a group with at least a college 
course in the same subject. 


The second illustration to be presented is an experiment in chemistry. 
A mid-western high school offered only one year of chemistry, making it a 
senior elective subject. The course covered the same ground as the fresh- 
man chemistry course of the University of Illinois and the University of 
Chicago. Through special approval of the North Central Association and 
the universities named, the students taking the course in high school were 





*Summary of a paper given at the conference of the Western Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, San Diego, California, April 17, 1930. 
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admitted to the advanced chemistry courses in the university, and in not 
a single case has a student failed. This is a splendid example of where over- 
lapping was eliminated. 


As a final illustration of overlapping courses the writer wishes to pre- 
sent the following data showing overlapping courses taken by 100 college 
students their last two years in high school and their freshman year in 
college. These students are in attendance at five different colleges or uni- 
versities in southern California. The information was obtained from official 
records, outlines of courses, and personal interviews with the students 
concerned. 


English. One hundred students took English their freshman year in 
college where there was an overlapping averaging at least six weeks. 

History. Thirty-six students took courses in modern history after hav- 
ing had modern history in the high school. 

Algebra. Thirty-three of the students who had had one and one-half 
years of algebra in the high school took college algebra and repeated for a 
minimum of six weeks the work already covered. 

Foreign Language. Twenty-six students who had had one year of a 
foreign language took the same beginning foreign language in the college. 

Chemistry. Eighteen students who had had a year of high school 
chemistry took a beginning course in general chemistry in the college. 

Koos, in his book on The Junior College Movement,’ points out that 
much, if not most, of what is now offered in the high school is a heritage 
from collegiate curricula; that subject after subject has been depressed, 
usually without dilution from college years to high school years. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the work done by lower division students is over- 
lapping in the nature of repetition. “The mere fact that .. . (high school 
and college) . . . offer the same work is not itself conclusive evidence of 
waste, but a careful study of the situation leads one to question whether the 
present practice is really defensible in all of its aspects.” * It demonstrates 
unmistakably the need of modifying college and high school offerings so 
that greater total progress can be achieved in the time spent by the students. 





1 Koos, L. V. The Junior College Movement, Ginn & Co., 1925, pp. 264-312. 
2 Koos, L. V., ibid, p. 265. 














A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF CHAFFEY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


WALTER A. HALL 


Vice-Principal, Chaffey Union High School and Chaffey Junior College 
and 
FRANK C. TOUTON 
Vice-President and Professor of Educational Research at the 
University of Southern California 


HOSE in charge of the work at Chaffey Junior College, which 

was established in 1916 and re-organized under the law of 1921, 

have become interested in knowing more about the educational 

and vocational progress of the former students of their institu- 

tion. They are also interested in the relationships which exist 

between the students’ educational progress, their vocations, and their work 

at the Chaffey Junior College. The desire to know more about the relation- 

ships between the various aspects of their educational and vocational prep- 

aration and the present status of the former students led to the selection of 
this topic for a study. 

Scope of the Study. Following conferences with Dr. Merton E. Hill, 
principal of Chaffey Union High School and Junior College, the following 
phases of the study were decided upon as worthy of extended investiga- 
tion: the source and educational equipment of the junior college entrants ; 
a quantitative study of the types and varieties of courses taken in the 
junior college; the factors which influence the students’ choices of work 
for their junior college curricula; the holding power of the junior college 
and the various factors which influence it; the scholastic success of var- 
ious groups in the junior college; what becomes of junior college drop- 
outs, including such data as residence, vocations entered, their success 
in these vocations, and the relationship between these vocations and their 
junior college work, with similar data concerning the junior college gradu- 
ates; and a study of the upper-division college work taken by the junior 
college graduates and transfers who continued their education in four- 
year colleges or universities. 

The purpose of the study may be stated briefly as follows: to make a 
comprehensive investigation into the educational and vocational experience 
of the former Chaffey Junior College students and to suggest applications 
of the findings of this study to the development of the Chaffey Junior College 
curricula. 

Nature of this Report. Since this report, for the most part, is a summary 
of the findings of the study as given in a master’s thesis, much of the tabular 
data must necessarily be omitted. Most of the tables which are shown here 
are summaries of the results found in the tables of the thesis, which is on 
file in the library of the University of Southern California. The findings 


given in the text of this report are based on the data shown in the original 
tables. 
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Materials Used. The data included in this study were those of 793 
students who entered the junior college between the years 1916 and 1924 
inclusive and carried at least six units of work in any one semester. The 
post junior college experience of the students considered covers a period of 
from four to fifteen years. These data were secured from the students’ 
permanent record cards, college transcripts of records, and from replies to 
questionnaires. The scholarship averages were computed by allowing three 
credit points for each unit of “A” grade; two for each unit of “B” grade; 
one for each unit of “C” grade; none for each unit of “D” grade; and minus 
one for each unit of work failed. The sum of the credit points divided by 
the units carried exclusive of incomplete grades gave the scholarship aver- 
ages. 

Sources of Junior College Entrants. The Chaffey Junior College draws 
its entrants largely from the local or nearby communities. Nearly two-thirds 
of all the entrants studied were residents of the Chaffey district at the time 
of entrance to the junior college. Seven out of every ten were residents of 
San Bernardino County, in which Chaffey Junior College is located; more 
than nine-tenths were residents of the State of California. 

Four out of every seven of the junior college students were graduates 
of Chaffey Union High School, and six out of seven were graduates of Cali- 
fornia high schools. The students came from one hundred thirty-six differ- 
ent high schools, from twenty-seven different states. Seventeen private 
schools and twenty-four junior colleges, colleges, and universities were rep- 
resented by the junior college entrants. Most of the entrants who trans- 
ferred from colleges or universities came from nearby institutions or from 
agricultural colleges. 

Status of the Entrants. Most of the 793 entrants were between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-one at the time of entrance. The total range of 
ages was from sixteen to forty. All but one of those over twenty-five years 
of age remained until they graduated. The entrants varied greatly in their 
scholastic preparation. There was a variation of nearly eight units of rec- 
ommended high school work within the limits of the middle 50 per cent of 
the students, and a total range of from zero to twenty-two such units. A 
large proportion of the junior college entrants were not prepared to enter 
four-year colleges or universities when they entered the junior college. 
Only slightly more than 25 per cent of the students presented fifteen or more 
units of recommended high school work. Less than one half had twelve 
or more units of recommended work. Of those who graduated from the 
junior college, only a little more than one-fourth entered with fifteen or 
more such units ; yet nearly three-fourths of these graduates continued their 
work in the higher institutions. 

A majority of the students who entered Chaffey Junior College did so 
either for economic reasons or on account of local or nearby residence, or 
for both of these reasons. Almost one-third entered to secure some specific 
vocational training. 
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W ork Taken in the Junior College. A study was made of the work taken 
in the various departments, the study being in terms of the number of stu- 
dents who majored in each department, the number of units taken in each 
department over a five-year period, and the factors which determined the 
type of work taken by the students. Majors could not be determined for 
many of the students who dropped out early in their several courses. 

The following data show the percentages of work taken in the different 


departments by 667 junior college students during the five-year period be- 
ginning September, 1922: 









































Department Percent Department Per cent 
English 21.21 Mathematics 4.15 
Social science 18.74 Music 4.12 
Science 16.97 Home economics 2.70 
Language 10.85 Manual arts 1.59 
Commerce 7.62 Art 1.08 
Physical education 6.35 All academic subjects 76.60 
Agriculture 4.54 All non-academic subjects.......... .. 23.40 


A total of more than thirty-one thousand credit hours of work was taken 
by the junior college students during this five-year period. Less than one- 
fourth of this work was in the non-academic departments. A little more 
than one-fifth was in the English department. Social science, science, and 
foreign language ranked next in order in percentage of credit hours taken. 
While very little junior college work is taken at Chaffey in art, home eco- 
nomics, and manual arts, a fair amount of work is done in commerce and 
agriculture. Evidently Chaffey Junior College is giving sufficient academic 
work to meet lower-division requirements and at the same time is providing 
considerable training along the line of vocational preparation. About one- 
third of the students took no non-academic work during their first semester 
of enrollment and one-fourth took none at all. 


The students with the higher high scholarship standings show a tendency 
to choose academic majors ; yet the large degree of over-lapping in terms of 
scholarship averages and numbers of recommended units precludes the draw- 
ing of definite conclusions. The mathematics, engineering, and foreign lan- 
guage courses seem, on the whole, to attract the best students, the commerce 
department the poorest, as departmental majors. 

Of those who selected academic majors 63.3 per cent said that they 
entered for economic reasons; 42.7 per cent of those with nen-academic 
majors said that they, too, entered for economic reasons. This indicates 
that if the economic status of the student tends to affect his choice of a junior 
college major, the result is the opposite of what is usually thought to be true. 
In other words, the students in poor financial circumstances are somewhat 
more inclined to choose academic rather than non-academic majors. 

Holding Power of the Junior College. An attempt was made to find out 
to what extent the students at Chaffey Junior College remained until gradua- 
tion, and to what extent various circumstances and conditions are related to 
the length of time spent in the junior college. In making the study of the 
holding power and its related factors the students were divided into five 
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groups. These five groups were as follows: Group I, the 75 students who 
stayed in junior college less than one year, and did not transfer to other in- 
stitutions ; Group II, those 136 students who stayed one year or more, but 
less than two years, and did not transfer; Group III, those 27 students who 
stayed two years or more and neither transferred nor graduated ; Group IV, 
those 252 students who graduated from the junior college; Group V, those 
143 students who transferred to other institutions before graduation from 
the junior college. The various factors which were studied in their rela- 
tionship to the holding power of the junior college were: number of recom- 
mended high school units; high school scholarship average; first semester 
junior college scholarship average ; total junior college scholarship average ; 
units attempted during the first semester; units completed during the first 
semester ; units failed the first semester ; non-academic units first semester ; 
age at time of entrance; economic status; and several others. The mean 
scores of some of the measures used in the study of the holding power are 
shown below for each of the five groups: 














Measure Used GroupI GroupII GrouplII GrouplV GroupVv 
Recommended high school units.. 8.9 8.8 9.4 12.3 10.8 
High school scholarship average.. 1.46 1.41 1.53 1.87 1.73 
First semester junior college 

ee a eo. oe ee .99 .90 1.59 1.28 
Total junior college scholarship 

average 65 1.04 1.07 1.53 1.38 
Units attempted first semester...... 13.50 13.60 13.90 16.50 15.20 
Units failed first semester.............. 3.17 1.71 1.52 21 1.12 
Non-academic units per semester 3.56 4.05 4.39 2.61 2.37 
Age at time of entrance.................. 19.1 19.0 19.4 19.1 18.7 


The students who remained in the junior college until graduation tended 
to have higher scholarship standings than did those who discontinued their 
school work before graduation. Those who transferred to other colleges 
before graduation from the junior college had, on the average, poorer high 
school scholarship records than did those who remained until graduation. 
In the case of all scholarship measures used the results showed that those 
who transferred before graduation were as a group inferior to those who re- 
mained until graduation. 


The mean number of “failed” units for those who stayed less than one 
year is nearly twice that of those who stayed one year or more; more than 
twice that of those who stayed two years, but failed to graduate ; more than 
two and one-half times that of those who transferred to other colleges be- 
fore graduation ; and fifteen times as great as the mean for those who re- 
mained at the junior college until graduation. The percentage of failure was 
found to be 23.4 for those who stayed less than one year ; 12.5 for those who 
stayed one year, but less than two; 10.9 for those who stayed two years, but 
did not graduate; 8.0 for those who transferred before graduation; and 
only 1.3 for those who graduated from the junior college. These results 
indicate a very decided effect of failure upon the holding power of the 
junior college. 
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A smaller percentage of the Chaffey graduates dropped out of the junior 
college in one year than of the non-Chaffey graduates. On the other hand, 
46.7 per cent of the graduates of other high schools remained in the junior 
college until graduation as compared with 37.1 per cent of the Chaffey gradu- 
ates. The junior college retained 40.9 per cent of the students until gradua- 
tion, and 21.4 per cent until transfer to other colleges before graduation. It 
was found that 52.0 per cent of those who majored in academic work and 
33.8 per cent of those who majored in non-academic subjects remained until 
graduation. Age at the time of entrance had but little effect upon the hold- 
ing power of the junior college except for those over twenty-five years of 
age at the time of entrance, all but one of whom remained until graduation. 
<ntrance to the junior college for vocational reasons was found to decrease 
the chance of a student’s staying until graduation, while entrance for eco- 
nomic reasons was found to increase his chance of doing so. More than one- 
half of the students who transfer from other junior colleges and more than 
three-fourths of those who transfer from four-year institutions graduate 
from the junior college. 


The reasons most frequently given by the students for dropping out 
before graduation are as follows: financial conditions, by 17.4 per cent; 
entrance to other colleges, by 28.4 per cent; to take positions, by 15.5 
per cent; and the inability to get the desired subjects, by 10.3 per cent. 


What Becomes of Junior College Drop-outs. The study showed that 
of the 476 drop-outs at least 154, or nearly one in every three, entered 
other colleges or universities. If complete data were procurable the ratio 
might be still higher. Of the 154 who entered other colleges or 
universities 69, or 44.8 per cent of them, have already graduated; and 
56, or 36.4 per cent, have dropped out. These 154 students entered 27 
different colleges and universities in 12 different states. All but 30 of 
them entered California colleges or universities. 


Of the junior college drop-outs whose occupations were ascertained 
almost one-fifth were housewives, and one-sixth were still in college either 
as graduate or under-graduate students. Of those who were gainfully 
employed nearly one-fourth were teaching; almost one-tenth were farm- 
ing; various lines of commercial work were engaged in by about 40 per 
cent; and one in every twenty was employed as a nurse. Fifty-two occu- 
pations were represented by the drop-outs who were included in the study. 

The incomes or salaries of the junior college drop-outs who graduated 
from college averaged three hundred dollars a year more than those of 
the drop-outs who did not enter college and two hundred dollars a year 
more than those of the drop-outs who entered college but did not gradu- 
ate. The average salary for all the drop-outs was $1814.00 per year; for 
those who graduated from college the average salary was $2000.00 per 
year. It seems to pay for the junior college drop-outs to enter other col- 
leges or universities, especially if they remain until they graduate. 

Less than six-tenths of the junior college drop-outs now live within 
the Chaffey district and only one-half of those who transferred to other 
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colleges or universities now live within the district.. About one in every 
sixteen now lives outside the State and only seven of the 332 whose 
residences were ascertained live outside the United States. Nearly three- 
tenths of the students who lived within the Chaffey district at the time 
of entrance to the junior college now live outside the district. 

What Becomes of Junior College Graduates. Data on the colleges 
entered by the junior college graduates were found for 265 of the 317 
junior college graduates. Of these 265, 196 or 73.6 per cent, had entered 
institutions of higher learning. More than three-fourths of those who 
entered other colleges have either graduated from them or are still enrolled 
as under-graduates. These junior college graduates entered twenty-eight 
different colleges and universities for their upper-division work. Four- 
teen of these were in California and the other fourteen were in nine 
other different states. The Chaffey Junior College graduates are now in 
seventeen different colleges and universities as under-graduates and in 
eight institutions as graduate students ; they have graduated from twenty- 
one colleges and universities. Eighty-four per cent of all the junior 
college graduates who entered other institutions entered California col- 
leges or universities. Of those who are in colleges or universities at 
present, the University of California at Los Angeles has the largest num- 
ber as under-graduates and the University of Southern California has 
the largest number as graduate students. 

The present occupations of 211 of the junior college graduates were 
obtained. Of these 211, sixty-nine were still in college, fifty-seven as 
under-graduates and twelve as graduate students. The occupations were 
listed for forty-nine junior college graduates who did not enter other 
colleges or universities. They entered eighteen different occupations; 
eleven of this group are farming, four are working as agricultural experts, 
and eight are housewives. Of the college graduates who were not in 
college as graduate students thirty-five, or 56.4 per cent, were teaching 
school; four were housewives ; five were agricultural experts ; and no two 
others entered any other occupation. They entered twenty-one occupa- 
tions, in all. Taking all the junior college graduates as a group it was 
found that 31.7 per cent were teaching; 14.1 per cent were housewives ; 
19.1 per cent were either ranching or engaged in some agricultural work; 
17.6 per cent were in commercial work; and thirty-six different occupa- 
tions were represented. 

The mean salary for the entire group of junior college graduates was 
$1710.26, and the median salary was $1631.58 a year. The junior college 
graduates who continued their college work after they graduated from the 
junior college had an average yearly salary of more than three hundred 
dollars in excess of that of those who did not continue. Considering the 
fact that many of these junior college graduates had been out of school 
and in employment for only a short time the salaries show, on the whole, 
a very satisfactory average. 

Practically one-half of the junior college graduates who did not enter 
other colleges or universities now reside outside the Chaffey district. 
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More than two-thirds of the junior college graduates who later became 
college graduates now reside outside the district. Even including those 
who are in a college or university, 56.1 per cent of all the junior college 
graduates have their residence outside the Chaffey district. More than 
one-sixth of those who are college graduates now live outside the State 
of California and 4.4 per cent live in foreign countries. Only a small 
percentage of those who lived outside the district at the time of entrance to 
the junior college now reside within the district. On the other hand, one- 
half of the college drop-outs, nearly 60 per cent of the college graduates, 
and almost 40 per cent of all the junior college graduates who resided 
within the district at the time of entrance to the junior college now live 
outside the district. 

Upper-Division College Work. The college majors which were taken 
by most of the former Chaffey Junior College students who continued 
their college work after dropping out or graduating from the junior 
college, in order of frequency are: English, agriculture, social science, 
education, science, and home economics. The junior college graduates 
tend to take upper-division majors which are either partially or directly 
related to their junior college majors. As a whole, the students who 
entered the four-year institutions after having attended Chaffey Junior 
College evidently were not seriously handicapped by change in the type 
of work taken by them. 

The following is a portion of a more extensive table which shows, 
by means of scholarship averages, the standings of the Chaffey Junior 
College graduates in their upper-division college work as compared with 
their averages in the junior college: 











College Mean Junior Mean Upper- 
Group Entered College Grade Division Grade 
Teachers’ colleges 1.51 1.44 
Small four-year colleges 2.00 1.65 
Universities and large state institutions......................... 1.74 1.29 
Total 1.80 1.42 


The above table shows that the mean junior college scholarship aver- 
age which was made by the junior college graduates who entered other 
colleges and universities was 1.80, or almost a “B” average; while in the 
first semester of upper-division their mean scholarship average was 1.42, 
or a “C+” average. They made higher scholarship averages in the small 
four-year colleges than in the universities, but not very much higher in 
comparison with their junior college averages. Those who entered the 
teachers’ colleges showed the least decrease in scholarship averages. A 
similar study was made for the junior college drop-outs who transferred 
to other colleges and for the drop-outs and graduates combined. It was 
found that the junior college drop-outs who transferred to other colleges 
and universities had a mean scholarship average of 1.47 for their junior 
college work and 1.27 for their college work. They also made higher 
averages in the four-year colleges than in the universities. The mean 
junior college average for all the Chaffey Junior College students who 
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entered four-year institutions was 1.67 as compared with 1.36 for their 
first semester in upper-division work. 

Correlations were computed between the junior college grades and 
the upper-division college grades of the former Chaffey Junior College 
students. They were found for each of the institutions which were 
entered by any considerable number of the Chaffey students and for 
different groups of colleges and universities. These correlations are shown 


below. 


Colleges and Universities Correlation 
EE A EC RE 133.117 
a. seesedidieoigilletivierbagunneaneotenioa 475.084 
a sasendesbssbdelalbnsanbpeinuevalsiiiajastecie .414+.178 
SEGRE NSIS RT vee ES NE IRR CEN 625.070 
REE Eo PE Ne ae 297.128 
Ss RESIS SA EVO ns ES EE EE 587+ .059 
aS ssaohcenorondiialsuecanuupaiolivecees 639+ .083 
ELE LEE TE MLL LTE 570+ .048 
SETS ES SEE ERR PA ae RE LE NID COE 392+ .047 


Total group 


With the exception of those for two institutions the correlations be- 
tween the scholarship averages which were made at colleges and univer- 
sities and those which were made by the students when at Chaffey Junior 
College are high enough to be significant. This is especially true when 
we consider the types of measures which were correlated. The Chaffey 
Junior College students who entered four-year institutions tended to 
maintain the same relative scholarship standings which they held in the 
junior college. . 

A portion of the questionnaire used in this study read as follows: 
“Do you think your college work prepared you better or worse than you 
would have been prepared for your upper-division studies had you gone 
the entire four years to one college? Please underline condition which 
most nearly fits your case: decidedly better; slightly better; no difference ; 
slightly worse; decidedly worse.” Answers to this request gave these 
results for the graduates of the junior college: 











RE ERT SS eS RS DY A a 27.9 per cent 
Slightly better Silk aaa ieikdiih si peta tdseealatgnnididatiastiatneniipibds 18.2 per cent 
| EENEEEESE Saas ae Eadie cake eee eae COME Tee ET OO 32.4 per cent 
ince icnteliiel ean snsntitnlecihcshveabimnontiesataiapiosapadaicbiibeipshicapmecttiiieees 17.5 per cent 
RRR ES EEE ITE NES CE REE NN ARSENE 3.9 per cent 





Evidently the students, as a whole, are satisfied with the junior college 
work as preparation for their upper-division work, since only 21.4 per 
cent thought that they were worse off for having gone to the junior col- 
lege instead of having taken their lower-division work in a four-year 
institution ; while 46.1 per cent thought that they were better off for hav- 
ing first attended a junior college. 

Upper-division college work was entered by three out of every four 
of the junior college graduates ; four out of every ten of the junior college 
drop-outs ; and over one-half of all the students who were included in 
the study. More than three-fourths of all the junior college graduates 
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who entered upper-division work have either graduated or are still in 
college as under-graduates. Only three out of every eight of the junior 
college drop-outs who transferred to other institutions have dropped out 
without graduating. Twenty-one and four-tenths per cent of the Chaffey 
Junior College graduates and 15.9 per cent of the junior college drop-outs 
who later graduated from college have either received their master’s 
degrees or are now working toward them. It was found that 18.8 per 
cent of the junior college graduates and 8.7 per cent of the junior college 
drop-outs who graduated from four-year colleges or universities graduated 
with honors. On the whole, the upper-division college records of the 
former Chaffey Junior College students, especially those of the graduates, 
are satisfactory. 

Applications of the Finding of the Study to Junior College Problems. 
Chaffey Junior College certainly is faced with the opportunity and the 
necessity of providing for a large number of students who could not 
otherwise secure educational privileges beyond the high school level. The 
very wide range of student abilities and interests necessitates the provi- 
sion in the junior college for special and vocational courses and courses 
which offer different levels of accomplishment in order to provide for the 
different individual interests and capacities of the students. The junior 
college should pay considerable attention to meeting the lower-division 
requirements of the colleges and universities, because more than one-half 
of all the students and about three-fourths of the graduates enter other 
institutions. If the junior college is to train the drop-outs and graduates 
for the vocations they are to enter special attention should be given to 
courses which train for commercial work, home making, teaching, agri- 
culture, and nursing, since these are the vocations which are entered by 
the largest numbers of the students. The data concerning the present 
residence of the former junior college students certainly do not justify 
the basing of the vocational curriculum of the junior college upon the 
occupational opportunities of the local community. 

Some guidance work is still needed in order to insure that a larger 
percentage of the students will take lower-division courses which are in line 
with the program which they expect to pursue in their upper-division work. 
Adjustments to new environments probably account for some of the differ- 
ences between the junior college scholarship averages of the students and 
their upper-division averages; yet it is quite evident that the grading 
standards of the junior college are not as strict as are those of the four- 
year institutions. The junior college authorities are fairly safe in assum- 
ing that the students will maintain the same relative scholarship standings 
in their upper-division work which they held while in the junior college. 
For this reason, recommendations to other schools may reasonably be 
made upon the basis of the junior college records of the students. It is 
also true that the students can be transferred to the higher institutions 
with the assurance that their scholarship ratings in these institutions will 
probably not drop more than one-half of a grade point below what they 
were in their junior college achievement records. 








PROCEDURE IN ORGANIZING THE 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


J. B. LILLARD 


President, Sacramento Junior College 






¢ ondary school must somehow deal with extra-curricular activi- 
ties. He must either eliminate, tolerate, or actively support 
them. If he actively supports them, he must set up machinery 
for their operation in order that they shall bring to the students 
concerned the largest possible educational returns. Any plan devised must 
insure the fullest freedom on the part of the students concerned to initiate, 
organize, and administer their activities, and, at the same time, provide 
proper adult guidance. 


The Particular Situation. In the spring of 1925 the president of Sacra- 
mento Junior College, then enrolling approximately 500 regular students, 
was faced with the realization that the extra-curricular activities in that 
school were not functioning properly. Some of them were without leader- 
ship of any kind; some of them were wholly without guidance ; some were 
dominated by the selfish motives of the leaders ; some were purely social and 
exclusive ; and others were presumably educational in purpose, but not so 
in fact. A few of them were apparently flourishing, and others existed in 
name mainly or only. What brought the problem squarely to the face of the 
president was the disquieting fact that one at least had barely escaped un- 
favorable publicity. 


Zs By) VTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. Every principal of a sec- 
fi A V 





The Procedure Followed. The president’s first step was to make him- 
self as familiar as possible with the whole situation in his school, proceed- 
ing dispassionately and quietly to get the facts. His next step was to learn 
more about the problem. He read available books and articles on the sub- 
ject, consulted the catalogues, and wrote letters to the administrators of 
institutions similar to his own; he consulted the sponsors and other instruc- 
tors in whose judgment he had confidence regarding ways and means of 
bettering the conditions, and he informally and incidentally talked the matter 
over with certain student leaders in the school. He next conferred with his 
executive staff. Here the matter was thoroughly discussed and the conclu- 
sion was reached that one individual should be placed in complete charge of 
all extra-curricular activities of the school, and that his title should be Dean 
of Extra-Curricular Activities. Realizing the importance of immediate 
action of some sort, he appointed a faculty member to act as general sponsor 
of all general activities, such as associated students, council, assemblies, 
parties, excursions, and inter-collegiate games. 


These conclusions and recommendations were then submitted to the 
city superintendent of schools, who requested the president to petition that 
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later, when the growth of the college warranted it, such a position as Dean 
of Extra-Curricular Activities be created, and to nominate a man to fill it. 
The superintendent held that the title of Dean should carry with it the 
authority, the responsibility, and the salary belonging to it. He agreed that 
in all respects this dean be placed on the same level with the other deans in 
the institution. ; 

Before making a formal request for the creation of the position in ques- 
tion and nominating a candidate to fill it, the president listed the duties of 
the dean about as follows: 

First, he shall be executive chairman of a committee composed of all 
sponsors of student organizations. This committee shall consider advising 
students in determining the purposes, types of programs (social and educa- 
tional) to be followed, standards for membership, dues to be charged, if any, 
and times and places of meeting of the several organizations concerned ; 
also, the relations of such organizations to the school as a whole, and espe- 
cially to its curriculum. This committee shall also make the annual calendar 
in order to properly distribute the major activities, such as the annual art 
ball, dramatic performances, glee club tour, and visiting day ; and it shall fill 
in minor events, and make regulations limiting the scheduling of any or 
all events too near the Christmas holidays, final examination weeks, or other 
important periods during the year. 

Second, he shall require each sponsor to submit to him a written semi- 
annual report, with such recommendations as he may desire to make. 

Third, he shall be the president’s representative at all associated students’ 
council meetings and assemblies. 

Fourth, he shall attend, or be represented by a faculty substitute, and be 
responsible to the president for the proper planning and execution of all 
extra-curricular events given in the name of the school as a whole. 

Fifth, he shall, through the faculty member in direct charge, be re- 
sponsible for the character of all student publications. 

Sixth, he shall be a member of the president’s cabinet and of the follow- 
ing administrative committees: scholarship, finance, social, and inter- 
collegiate relations. 

Seventh, he shall file with the president a semi-annual report, summariz- 
ing the semester’s work under his direction, and make such recommendations 
as he deems desirable. 


The qualifications of a dean of extra-curricular activities were set up as 
follows: 

First, he should have a genuine faith in the value of extra-curricular 
activities in the educational program of any school and visualize their proper 
relation to the regular curriculum. 

Second, he should be possessed in a high degree with the pioneer spirit, 
and fully realize that his job demands the blazing of new trails. 

Third, he should have certain qualities of leadership: he must be firm 
but tactful, frank but kindly, strong but not intolerant of human weakness, 
and above all else, he must appreciate the mental reactions of youth. 
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Fourth, he should have had previous out-in-the-world experience with 
adults, and previous experience with young people’s organizations in or out 
of schools, and in both types of organizations, if possible. 


Fifth, he should be a parent. 


Sixth, he should, if possible, be a specialist in, or have a real interest in, 
social and economic problems, especially the former. 


The man first selected had most of the qualifications enumerated and 
had demonstrated his special fitness for the position. He was elected to 
this new position in the spring of 1927. 


He was provided with an office, and later was given a part-time secretary ; 
his teaching load was reduced, and he was assured that his authority and 
responsibility were commensurate with each other. He assumed his official 
duties in the fall of 1927. 


Certain Observable Outcomes. Centering authority and responsibility 
in one individual had the effect of bringing all student activities to a higher 
level of efficiency ; it stimulated all sponsors to more effectively guide their 
several organizations and, at the same time, stimulated more individual and 
group initiative on the part of the students concerned ; it apparently raised 
the standard of scholarship among extra-curricular participants, and im- 
proved student morale in the whole institution. Incidentally, it gave the 
president time and energy for other matters, and brought to everyone peace 
of mind relative to an important department of the school. 


The following excerpts from the report of the dean, submitted in June, 
1929, are illuminating : 

Regular meetings of the Student Council were held each Tuesday at 12 o'clock. 
I have been present at all regular and special meetings during the year except one. 
* * * The work of the council for the past year shows commendable improve- 
ment in the matter of attacking its problems with courage and fidelity. 

The preliminary arrangements and active management of these (major) activi- 
ties were in the hands of the students themselves. I am pleased to state that the 
conduct of those participating was on the high plane expected of college men and 
women. 

The total membership of all clubs was approximately 800 each semester. 

Expenditures of the Associated Students were kept within the means of the 
organization. 

Recommendations * * * That the Pony Express become the laboratory work 
of the class in journalism, with increased credit allowed. *'* * That space and 
furniture be provided for the Pioneer staff. * * * 


Conclusion. This method of guiding the extra-curricular activities of the 
college is still under observation. Certain details of procédure have, from 
time to time, been modified, and doubtless will continue to be modified. 
Those responsible for its initiation and operation believe it has been a 
valuable aid in the organization, administration, and supervision of the extra- 
curricular activities of the school. 











COUNSELLING AND GUIDANCE 
PROBLEMS IN THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


LEWIS W. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley 





acy HE function of guidance has always been exercised in an infor- 
| F474 mal way in educational institutions of all kinds. This is par- 
Ya ticularly true of institutions on the college level, where college 
PY CS executives and college instructors have often been a source 
of inspiration and help to students in their charge. Often, how- 
ever, students have gone through institutions of collegiate grade without 
the sympathetic help that they have needed from their elders. Guidance 
as a systematic institutional procedure has been a matter of relatively 
recent growth. It has made the most rapid advances on the lower levels of 
secondary education. With the growing recognition of the fact that the 
junior college is an integral part of secondary education executives have 
given increasing attention to this function in recent years. Almost every 
junior college of any consequence has a systematic plan of guidance and 
counselling of some sort. 

Objectives of General Education Reach Their Fruition at Junior College 
Level. We have arrived at the point in our development where it is neces- 
sary to give careful thought to the procedures and organization which may 
be found necessary for educational work on this level. At the outset it 
should be recognized that the fundamental principles of education and voca- 
tional guidance are the same on the junior college level as in the lower 
levels of secondary education. The growing maturity of the students, how- 
ever, creates certain differences in the relationship between students and 
counselors and establishes certain variations in organization and record 
keeping. As a matter of fact, the conception of approaching maturity 
furnishes the guiding principle which differentiates guidance practice in 
the junior college from the other periods of secondary education. It is the 
period in which the objectives of education, which have influenced proce- 
dures up to this point, reach their fruition. The teachers and school execu- 
tives, who have been watching with interest the developing youth under 
their charge, should at this point be able to evaluate the results of their 
labor. They should be able to point to the fact that vocational efficiency 
has been one of the aims and that the students in their charge can either 
enter a given vocation in the world with confidence, or can enter upon 
an extended period of specialized training for a vocation to good advantage. 
Physical efficiency has been one of the objectives. Habits of health activity 
and adherence to health ideals should be established facts in the lives of 
the young people by this period. The training for leisure-time occupations 
should be approaching completion. In fact, all of the general and particu- 
larized objectives should be well toward accomplishment. 

Junior College Deals with Two Groups of Students. The junior college 
in a peculiar way looks toward finality. Recent studies have indicated that 
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it deals with two relatively well defined groups of students—the one group 
of students who are planning to continue their educational career in ad- 
vanced institutions of learning, the other group of students planning to 
enter vocational life on a level above the manual handicrafts, but below 
the professional and technical levels for which students are trained in col- 
leges and universities. In both these groups maturity of the educational 
process is the central principle. The junior college is the final stage of 
general education. Specialization of further training, or specialization of 
occupation are the normal procedures following junior college commence- 
ment. 

Maturity Expected of Students Undertaking University Training. 
With these conceptions in mind it is desirable to consider the kind of ma- 
turity toward which we are aiming for that group of students which goes 
on for further university training, the group which comes under the func- 
tion designated by Dr. Koos as the “isthmian function.” Approximately 
55% of the junior college graduates come under this head. Since they are 
to begin a period of specialized education on the university level, it is 
necessary that they shall have accomplished by the end of the junior college 
period certain well recognized types of personal independence. 

Ability to Choose a Vocation or Profession. In the first place, these 
students, if they have been properly trained in the junior college and below, 
will have been introduced to the main lines of human culture. On account 
of this spread of educational contacts they will be able to reach a decision 
as to which of these fields of human endeavor they will choose for their 
own. These decisions should be the decisions of an independent mind ade- 
quately trained to make such decisions. 


Ability to Attain Scholastic Independence. The junior college will have 
failed in its function if it has not also established by this time a measure 
of scholastic independence and maturity. The student will have been inten- 
sively trained in one or two branches of learning so well that he will under- 
stand and appreciate the work of advanced thinkers in these fields. In 
fact, in an elementary way he will have been introduced to some of the 
elementary phases of research. He will have been introduced to the pioneer- 
ing efforts in the field. Although in no sense can he be said to be an ad- 
vanced scholar, yet he will have been inducted into the maturity in point of 
view so far as these studies are concerned. 

Ability to Work Independently. In the third place, if the junior college 
has done its work as it should, the student should be able to work as an 
independent individual. He should be able to carry through intellectual 
programs with a minimum of oversight on the part of the teacher. It is 
true that he will have other instructors who will inspire and guide, yet he 
will hereafter be able to manage himself with a large degree of independence 
in laboratory and library. 

The Non-University Group. The other large group of students referred 
to above is that group which expects to enter the responsibility of adult 
life upon their graduation from junior college and with no idea of securing 
further formal education. These groups will expect to enter the junior 
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executive positions in offices and in industries. They will become technicians 
associated with professional enterprises. Here again maturity of the edu- 
cational process is the peculiar aim of the junior college phase of education. 


Organization of Guidance the First Element. If these fundamental 
principles are sound, the procedures and organization of the junior college 
will be completely colored thereby, and they will differentiate the guidance 
program in the junior college from the guidance program in other levels 
of education. The first element in a concrete guidance program to engage 
one’s attention should be that of the organization and administration of 
guidance. In a small junior college, the same as in a small high school, this 
function usually resides in the head of the institution, and, although he 
does not have a large system to administer, all the principles operative in a 
big system should be familiar to him. 


Characteristics of an Efficient Counselor. As the system grows in size 
other persons in the institution participate in the guidance program. Usually 
first there is appointed an additional counselor, or counselors, until finally 
a time arrives when the guidance program should have a separate organiza- 
tion in the system with a responsible official at its head. Sometimes this 
system is divided into two parts on the basis of sex. Whatever the peculiari- 
ties of the individual junior college, the person at the head of the guidance 
system should be a person of broad culture, refined outlook, sympathetic 
attitude and varied contacts with the work of the world. No particularistic 
or narrow views should characterize him. He should be at home with all 
kinds and conditions of men. He should be able to understand the motives 
of a student, whether he aims toward research in an abstruse science or 
expects to become a desk worker in an accountant’s office. The counselor 
is variously known as Dean of Men, Dean of Women, Personnel Director, 
Head Counselor. His work, his ideals and his contacts should permeate 
the whole institution, faculty and students alike. 


Counselling Specialized Groups. In an institution of any considerable 
size other officials must be associated with the head counselor. They are 
known as counselors or committee teachers. Two or three characteristic 
forms are in vogue in the matter of organizing the counselling staff. Ac- 
cording to one method, one counselor advises prospective engineers, an- 
other prospective commercial workers, another students who are expecting 
to engage in some kind of professional specialization. The evil connected 
with this form is that it results in an uneven counselling load and stimu- 
lates departmental jealousies, although from certain points of view it is 
markedly efficient. 

Counselling Mixed Groups. A second method is to assign a certain 
proportion of the enrolment of the junior college to a counselor and as 
vacancies in that number occur, appoint new students to the counselor’s 
list. Such a counselor has in his charge students with all sorts of goals 
and in all the ranks of the junior college. This is a highly effective method. 

Counselling Same Group Through College. A third method, which 
experience seems to indicate has superior advantages, is that in which each 
counselor follows a group of students through the junior college, and when 
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the group graduates, he undertakes the guidance of another group in a 
similar manner. To explain: A few weeks before the group of which he 
has charge graduates, he is assigned a new group of students who are about 
to graduate from high school, and begins the advisory process with this 
group. When they appear in the junior college in the Fall he gives them 
advice with reference to their registration and their introduction in the 
junior college, and step by step through the institution he is their counselor. 

Counselling the Responsibility of All Instructors. It must not be 
assumed that any formal organization will completely discharge all of the 
functions of guidance. Parents and adult friends will now, as always, con- 
tinue to be helpful, or the reverse, in advising students of junior college 
age. For this reason every person in the institution should be made to feel 
responsible for the guidance function. The English teacher, for example, 
has a point of view and a knowledge about the students who come under 
her tuition that no other person in the institution has. She should be helpful 
in her advice to students, and she contributes to the counselling office infor- 
mation and suggestions that will be helpful in guiding the students under 
her charge. The same statement may be made with reference to every other 
teacher in the institution. Special emphasis should be given to this matter 
in connection with athletic instructors. The dean of girls, if her work is 
separated from the counselling office, is the most potent force for correct 
guidance outside that office. Her intimate relationships and her varied con- 
tacts provide her with valuable information and suggestions for the coun- 
selling office. 

Sponsors of Extra-Curricular Activities. Particular emphasis should 
be laid upon the contribution that the sponsors of various extra-curricular 
activities can make to the counselling organization. It is in the field of 
extra-curricular activities that many of the most significant traits of per- 
sonality among students is revealed. Their initiative and resourcefulness, 
their qualities of leadership, or the lack of the same, come to the surface in 
the organized life of the student body. 

Value of Orientation Courses. Another factor in the guidance pro- 
gram that should not be overlooked consists in the orientation courses that 
are given in most institutions. These orientation courses have a variety of 
makeup. One of their functions is to give the students who are taking them 
pertinent information whereby they may adjust themselves to the local 
institution. Within the institution students may need to make effective 
adjustment to proper methods of study, the proper use of their time, the 
proper use of the library and laboratory, the requirements for graduation, 
and all the peculiar traditions, precedents and regulations of the local in- 
stitution. 

A second function of the orientation courses is to provide a proper 
intellectual adjustment of the student to the courses that are to follow. 
Survey and general courses are often given in the social and the natural 
sciences. There should go with this the adjustment to human relationships 
in the great world outside. 

A third and perhaps the most important function of orientation courses 
is to provide a survey of professional and semi-professional occupations. It 
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is assumed that the occupations on a semi-skilled or handicraft level have 
been given early in the secondary school course. In the junior college cur- 
riculum, or better in the later years of the serior high school, an orientation 
course surveying the professional and semi-professional occupations of 
modern life should be undertaken to provide the student with an adequate 
background for his vocational adjustment and for the selection of a voca- 
tion for himself. 


Curricula Organized with Definite Goals. Another important factor in 
the guidance program in the junior college is that of organizing the courses 
of study into effective curricula. While there should be great liberty of 
election, students will more certainly arrive at the goals proper to them if 
the courses of study are organized into a series of parallel curricula, each 
leading to certain well-defined outcomes. For example, for those students 
who expect to go to the university at a later time to specialize in profes- 
sional work the junior college curricula should be definitely so set, that is, 
there should be a curriculum which is best adapted for the students who 
are going to study law, another for those who are going to study medicine, 
and in a similar manner throughout the various university specializations 
as far as it may be possible. In a similar way there should be a series of 
parallel curricula for that group of students who do not expect to go into 
the senior colleges of the university. For example, there should be two or 
three well organized curricula for students who expect to enter junior 
executive positions in commerce, similarly a curriculum or curricula for 
those students who expect to become junior engineers. The same may be 
said of students who expect to enter immediately upon agricultural work 
or nursing or any of the other so-called semi-professions. 


Adequate System of Records Important. As a final factor I should 
like to mention the importance of an adequate system of records for the use 
of the guidance office. All of the work of the administrator of guidance 
and that of his assistants will be largely ineffective if there is not a well 
planned system of records. The center of this system of student accounting 
is the scholarship records which have long been kept in all types of schools. 
These are not sufficient, however. Everything about the personality and 
achievement of a student which can be reduced to writing should be sys- 
tematized and entered into these records. Among the things to be entered 
are these: his vocational preference from semester to semester, distinctive 
achievements in scholarship from time to time, his participation in extra- 
curricular activities, honors and offices he may enjoy in extra-curricular 
activities, characteristic services that he has rendered to the institution, 
part-time and vacation employments. Another important matter to keep 
in as complete form as possible is his achievement on subject matter and 
mental tests. These tests are very valuable in certain phases of counselling 
work. Personality rating is important. These ratings should be made by 
each instructor who comes in contact with him every semester. These 
ratings should be on certain important phases of his life. For example, his 
ability to sustain application to the work that he is doing; his ability to 
organize his efforts to bring out a worth while result; his promptness, 
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accuracy and social qualities should come in for attention in this connection. 
These records should be available to the responsible officer in charge of the 
administration of guidance, to every counselor and teacher who assumes to 
participate in the function of guidance in any way. 


Guidance the Most Important Single Function. If the foregoing state- 
ments have any validity, it is apparent that guidance becomes perhaps the 
major function in the junior college. It is the belief of the writer that 
the proper administration of guidance is the most important single function 
in the whole secondary field and that it should have much more careful 
attention than has yet been given to it. It is extremely important that it 
should be properly administered in the concluding period of secondary 
education, when students are making their final and most important deci- 
sions, namely: the selection of a life career. 


ENGLISH A AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


E. O. TALBOTT 
Principal, Los Molinos High School 


HE Problem. What relation do the grades in the different high 
school subjects bear to high school English grades and to the 
successful passing or failing in English A examinations? 

An answer to this question was sought by an examination 
of the records of all students taking examination A at the 
University of California over a period of three years. The students were 
from a representative group of high schools that were consistently sending 
a goodly number of students to the university—about one thousand cases 
being considered. 

A questionnaire blank bearing the name of the student, and asking for 
the number of years the student had taken the various high school subjects, 
and the average grade in these subjects, together with the I. Q., was sent to 
the principal of each school represented. 

In this questionnaire the names were grouped according to whether they 
passed or failed in English A. These groups are kept separate throughout 
this study and will be referred to in the study as, Group P, which stands for 
the group passed in English A, and Group F, which stands for the group 
which failed in English A. 

With all data on hand, an analysis of the grades of the two groups, 
those passed and those failed in English A, was made. 

There has been no attempt to compare schools. Some schools did not 
have a sufficient number to make accurate comparisons. The cases have 
all been thrown together for the general study and comparison of the two 
groups. 

There were no failures in the high school subjects reported. Since all 
who took the English A examination were anticipating entering the Univer- 
sity of California, they represented the better class of students of the 
respective schools. 
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No attempt has been made to correlate English A with the high school 
English work or with any of the other high school records, since only the 
two marks, passed and failed, were used, with no further designation. 


High School Grades and High School English Grades 


What relation do grades in the different high school subjects, of each 
group, P and F, have to high school English grades? 
Taste I. 

CORRELATION OF THE GRADES IN HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS WITH THE GRADES IN HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH, TOGETHER WITH THEIR 
DIFFERENCES AND PROBABLE ERRORS 
OF DIFFERENCE. 
































High School High School Eng. HighSchool Eng. Difference, P. E. of 
Subjects Passedin Eng. A Failed in Eng. A Dri-r2 Difference 
rl r2 

Latin .295+.032 382+ .039 —.087 05 
French 315+.02 185.043 13 047 
Spanish 39 +.023 151.048 139 053 
History 46 +.013 388+ .026 072 029 
Mathematics ........................ 324.015 17 +.022 154 027 
Science .289+.018 .157+.037 132 041 
| ae eT 199.037 338.054 —.139 .057 
Home Arts 139.032 239.052 —1 .061 
M. Arts 108.063 029.091 .079 ll 
P. E .202+.023 .115+.041 087 047 
I. Q 297+ .034 036.05 .261 06 











Correlations: Table I gives the correlations of the grades in the different high 
school subjects with high school English grades, also the intelligence quotient with 
high school English, together with their probable errors, difference, and P. E. of 
difference. Reading down from the top, under high school English passed in En- 
glish A; we see the coefficients of correlation of the grades received in the different 
high school subjects with the grades received by this group in their high school English 
Latin and English show a correlation of .295+.032, French .315, Spanish .39, history 
46+.031. History heads the list, with manual arts at the bottom, if arranged in rank 
order. 


Turning to the F group and reading down we see that history again 
heads the list, with Latin a close second, and with manual arts again at the 
bottom. We would naturally expect manual arts to be at the bottom, know- 
ing the nature of the work and the type of student who generally elects the 
subject. The general tendency in the F group is toward lower correlations 
between high school subjects and high school English, with three excep- 
tions: Latin, commercial and home arts. These show a negative differ- 
ence. These might be explained by the fact that some high schools require 
one year of homemaking for all girls. This would throw good students as 
well as others into these classes, thus bringing up the grade average of the 
F group and making a higher correlation. The commercial work is prob- 
ably taken by many of the girls for vocational purposes rather than with 
the “fill in’ idea, as is often the case with manual arts. This would raise 
the general tenor of the group. It is difficult to explain the higher correla- 
tion of the F group than the P group in Latin, unless it is a chance occur- 
rence or that Latin has less to do with good English than we are generally 
inclined to believe. 
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Differences. A study of the differences and P. E. of the differences 
will show the cases in which the differences in the coefficients of correla- 
tion are significant. Those cases, French, Spanish, history, mathematics, 
physical education, science, and I. Q., the P. E. of the difference in each 
case range from two to six times the difference, with mathematics heading 
the list, I. QO. second, and science and history coming next. 


Taste II. 
RANK ORDER OF THE COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH WITH OTHER HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 

GroupP GroupF 
History 
Spanish 
Mathematics 
French 
I. Q. 
Latin 
Science 
P. E 
Commercial 
Home Arts 10 
Manual Arts 11 
The rank order of the correlations, as shown in Table II, has History heading the 

list in both groups, with little consistency in the remainder of the subjects. 

Taste III. 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS EACH STUDENT HAD IN THE DIF- 
FERENT HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS, WITH THE RESPECTIVE 
DIFFERENCES IN FAVOR OF THE GROUP PASSED 
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IN ENGLISH A. Differences in Favor 
High School of Those Passing 
Subjects Passed English A Failed English A English A 
English 3.52 3.31 21 
Latin 2.23 2.2 03 
French 2.6 2.6 .00 
Spanish 2.36 2.2 16 
History 2.55 2.58 —.03 
Mathematics 2.49 2.58 —.09 
Science 1.93 1.74 17 
Commercial 1.43 1.11 32 
Home Arts 1.36 1.11 25 
Manual Arts 1.48 1.59 —11 
P. E. 1.00 1.00 .00 
All foreign languages.................. 3.86 3.44 42 


Subject Matter. The relative amount of subject matter taken in the 
various subjects by these two groups is shown in Table III. In no case is 
there sufficient difference to be significant or to affect the general standing 
of one group over the other. In no case is there a difference of half a sub- 
ject. In the academic subjects the greatest variance is less than a quarter of 
a subject per student. In many cases it is equal, as in Latin, French and 
history, while in mathematics the F group has had more than the P 
group but with varying results, so far as English A is concerned. The 
difference in the amount of English, about one-sixth of one year’s work, 
could not possibly account for one group passing English A while the 
other group failed. In the individual cases, many who failed in English 
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A actually had had more high school English than many who passed. 
The same was true of Latin and the other languages. In the case of 
all foreign languages combined, there was actually more language taken 
per student in each group than English, but not a significant amount. 
The F group had as much language as the P group had of English. 
Hence the amount of language taken and the amount of other high school 
subjects taken per student are of little or no prognostic value so far as 
English A is concerned. In general the relative values of the subjects, 
aside from English, are probably better shown by the correlations. 
Taste IV. 

THE MEAN NUMBER OF A’S, B’S, AND C’S PER STUDENT IN GROUPS P 

AND F IN ALL SUBJECTS COMBINED, AND THE MEAN LI. Q. 














OF THE TWO GROUPS. 
A’s B’s C’s r.Q. 

Passed English A 468 10.57 133 114.42SD11.1 
Failed English A 2.44 1187 203 107.69SD115 

Total Subjects Per Student 
Passed English A 16.50 
Failed English A 16.34 
Difference 16 





Comparative Scholarship of the Two Groups. Table IV shows the number of 
A’s, B’s and C’s per student received by the two groups. The P group received 4.68 
A’s per student, 10.57 B’s and 1.33 C’s. The F group, in contrast with this, received 
2.44 A’s per student, 11.87 B’s and 2.03 C’s. The ratios of these, P to F group, are given 
in Table V, which shows that the ratios are in descending order. Tables VI and VII 
show the distribution of grades of the two groups, P and F, respectively, under the 
A’s, B’s and C’s received in high school English. 


TABLE V. 
RATIOS OF THE A’S, B’S, AND C’S OF THE P GROUP TO THE F GROUP. 
AP—AF BP—BF CP—CF 
1,92 89 65 
Taste VI. 


PASSED IN ENGLISH A. 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF A’S, B’S, AND C’S RECEIVED BY THE 
STUDENTS IN THE DIFFERENT HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
GROUPED UNDER THE DIFFERENT GRADES 
IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. 


A’s in English B’sin English C’s in English 



































524 1496 69 

A BC eee ££: }s 

Latin 163 105 11 82 372 47 oe oe 
French 119 125 5 125 405 69 12 12 8 
Spanish 97 4 0 126 261 51 . 2 eS 
German 5 1 0 13 21 4 3 8 O 
History 230 140 6 204 840 42 3 21 38 
Mathematics 169 189 16 181 687 163 0 18 32 
Science 111 148 17 131 592 95 0 31 19 
Commerce 56 21 10 6 134 #7 as 3 
Home Arts 50 51 3 86 188 11 3.8 =«C*O 
Manual Arts 8 12 0 4 992 7 0 4 0 
P. E 65 64 6 104 269 25 Ss 
This table should be read as follows: Of the 524 students who received A’s in 


English, in Latin 163 received A’s, 105 B’s, and 11 C’s. Read in like manner for each 
subject and for each column. 
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Taste VII. 
FAILED IN ENGLISH A. 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF A’S, B’S, AND C’S RECEIVED BY THE 
STUDENTS IN THE DIFFERENT HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
GROUPED UNDER THE DIFFERENT GRADES 
IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. 

A’s in English B’sin English C’s in English 


























65 500 35 
Subject ABC a: 2 € 4 8 ¢ 
EG FEL ee en 18 7 O 27 113 32 0 10 4 
French 42 0O 25 134 28 0 65 
Spanish 214 O 18 8&8 5l s 2 
History 33 18 O 53 307 30 0 15 6 
Mathematics a ye 36 279 90 0 12 9 
Science S teres 27 188 41 1 1449 
Commerce . oe am @ 3 S 2s 
Home M. es Se 17 81 7 0 22 0 
Manual Arts i se a Ss 0 30 
y. & a ae 42 95 2 0 10 0 





Intelligence Quotients. The intelligence quotients were called for in all 
cases. All schools represented did not have these records. There were 439 
I. Q’s reported out of the 775 cases, 313 in the P group and 126 in the F 
group. The numbers are probably sufficiently large to be representative of 
all the cases. 

Tasie VIII. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS FOR THE 
ENGLISH A PASSED AND FAILED GROUPS 





















































Intelligence Quotient P Group F Group 
151-155 2 —_ 
146-150 l —_ 
141-145 1 — 
136-140 7 1 
131-135 7 2 
126-130 21 6 
121-125 44 9 
116-120 51 10 
111-115 61 20 
116-110 52 28 
101-105 35 17 

96-100 17 15 
91-95 6 7 
86-90 6 8 
81-85 1 3 
Total 313 126 
Mean 114 .42 107 .69 
Standard Deviation 11.1 11.5 





The distribution of the I. Q’s is shown in Table VIII. The mean of the 
P group is 114 .42, S. D. 11.1. The mean of the F group is 107 .69 with a 
S. D. of 11.5. The difference of the means is 7.+1.03. The difference being 
seven times greater than the P. E. of the difference makes the difference 
somewhat significant. 

Table IX shows the distribution of the grades in all high school subjects 
of both groups. 
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TABLE IX. 





SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS RECEIVING THE DIFFERENT 


GRADES, GROUPS P AND F, AND THE NUMBER OF GRADES 
AND PERCENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADES. 











A’s B’s C’s 
se sy. 8 9 es Fee 
Ss s s 

$2) oh Oe Oko 4. Bees 

a o § §& Oe ek Oe Be 4 
igh ; “ ; ; : : M) 
“Bae oS 2k ae 
Subjects he i & J ; = ae ; = Ed 
3 ; 3 : : : : : a 

English P ...156 524 © 25.1 415 1496 71.6 21 6 33 592 
English F... 18 65 109 151 500 84. 10 30 51 179 
Latin P ....... 94 248 30. 225 492 60. eS 358 
Latin F 16 45 21. 61 130 61. 19 36 17. 96 
French P ....107 256 29. 201 542 61. 30 82 «9. 338 
French F...12 29 126 57 168 73. 20 33 144 88 
Spanish P 94 225 37. 128 315 52, 32 6010. 254 
Spanish F..11 20 11. 46 «106 59. 24 «53, 81 
German P.13 21 38.1 14 30 «545 “2 29 
History P 168 437 286 389 1001 658 35 8 56 592 
History F..28 86 186 135 340 73.6 16 36 78. 179 
Math. P..141 350 24. 362 894 61. 80 211 145 583 
Math. F...18 42 9. 118 319 69. 40 101 21. 176 
Science P..118 242 21. 383 771~«67. 92 131 11. 592 
Science F....18 33 10. 127. 22672. 34 «53—«d17. 179 
Com. P.......95 124 41. 110 15552, 13 19 6, 208 
on FW. 17 «33 2 49 76 70. en oe} 97 
Home A. P99 139 35. 181 247 62. 14 144 «35 294 
Home A. F 13. 25 17. 57. 11478. e Boe 131 
M. Arts P35 54 327 71 104 «62. ‘ae ae 111 
M.ArtsF.. 9 19 35. Ss 2S a ae 34 
P. Ed. P.....174 174 31. 343 343 ~—s 62. Ss &@ 6 553 
P. Ed. F......49 49 29. 115 115 69. 3 3 18 167 


English A 592 passed, or 77 percent; 179 failed, or 23 percent. 


Summary 
The findings seem to warrant the following conclusions : 








1. There is no very significant relationship existing between high school 
English grades and the grades of other high school subjects. 

2. If any preference is to be given any subject for supplementing 
English, it should be history, since history shows a higher correlation than 
other subjects. 

3. The correlations show a distinct difference between the two groups 
as expressed in the differences and P. E. of the differences of the correla- 
tions. 

4. Physical education holds its own along with some of the academic 
subjects so far as relationship to English is concerned. 

5. The difference in the amounts taken in the different subjects by the 
two groups is not significant. Of the more important subjects, English 
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shows the greater difference. There is practically no difference between 
the two groups in the amount of Latin, French, history and mathematics 
taken. 

6. The amount of combined foreign languages taken per student, by 
each group, being actually more than the amount of English taken per stu- 
dent by the respective groups, fails to make up the English deficiency. 

7. There is little of prognostic value in the high school subjects so far 
as English is concerned. 

8. General ability of the P group over the F group is shown by the 
scholarship of the two groups. The P group has the greater percentage of 
A’s, while the F group has the larger percentage of B’s and C’s. 

9. The I. Q. distribution of the two groups ranks the P group superior 
to the F group. 

10. The general scholarship and intelligence of the P group probably 
account for its passing in English A. 

11. There being no marked significant relationship of any high school 
subject to high school English, the best way to increase the knowledge and 
usage of good English is to give more English. 


A COMPARISON OF COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
GRADES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO JUNIOR COLLEGES 


RICHARD H. PIATT 
Santa Monica 
and 
KATHLEEN D. LOLY 


Pasadena Junior College 


TeejtiIS study is not the work of trained research students. It does 
wy, not claim to offer derived results, deductions or theories. It 
Vg 9] does claim to present certain primary data on its subject, such 
CS as never before have been available to school and college admin- 
istrators. These data are all subject to all the limitations due to 
data for a single year. All that is claimed is that the data do show certain 
facts existing in and for that year. The sole purpose, then, is to offer certain 
facts from which the reader may make his own inferences, and which may 
stimulate further studies, particularly with respect to junior colleges. For 
the suggestions of possible lines of inference the authors are solely re- 
sponsible. 


Origin and Nature of the Data. The California Scholarship Federation 
comprises “Chapters” or “Honor Scholarship Societies” in two hundred of 
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the high schools of the State, including a majority of the largest schools. 
Membership in these chapters is determined by uniform minimum scholar- 
ship requirements. 


The members showing the highest continued scholarship, by uniform 
minimum standards, are called “Sealbearers,” since they have a Gold Seal 
on their diplomas and college recommendations. These highest honor stu- 
dents, in 1928-29, were, with very few exceptions, from the highest one- 
tenth of their respective high school graduating classes. 


By the cordial codperation of the colleges, the Freshman records at col- 
lege of all Sealbearers for 1928-29 were received, segregated by the high 
schools of origin, and reported, with their ranking order in their respective 
colleges, to those schools, thus rendering it possible for each school to com- 
pare the Freshman scholastic achievements of its Sealbearers with their 
actual compeers in all colleges. Such a comparison never before has been 
possible. 


These same Freshman Sealbearer records were then classified under each 
college by groups of grades, and aggregated under groups of colleges, as 
they appear in the tables in this study. The result is to make possible a com- 
parison of the actual grades given, in a single year, to a fairly homogeneous 
group of seven hundred and eighty-two honor students from one hundred 
and forty-seven high schools, by forty-three colleges, classified in four 
groups. 

These grades are here presented, for ease of comparison, entirely in per- 
centages, the base on which the percentages are figured being given in each 
table. Attention is directed to the following points : 


1. The group of 782 students dealt with is called “fairly homogeneous” because: 
(1) They came from 147 high schools in all sections of the State. 


(2) Almost all were from the highest one-tenth of their respective classes in 
high school. 


(3) They were designated as “honor students” by standards of judgment sup- 
posed to be approximately equal. 


(4) They were self-distributed among the colleges by the usual methods of 
affiliation. 

2. The records are all official. In a few cases where conversion into the common 

Grade Point system of marking was necessary, every effort was made to get 


from the registrars concerned the information which would permit a just con- 
version to be made. 


3. The justification for this presentation is the great inequalities in the scholastic 
results obtained, so far as grades can indicate them. 
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TABLE I. 


COMPARISON OF FRESHMAN COLLEGE RECORDS OF SEALBEARERS, 


2 State Universities 
12 Private Colleges 


PONS 


7 State Teachers Colleges 
. 22 Public Junior Colleges. 


1928-29, at: 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES BY GROUPS OF GRADES: 


The groups of grades are based on the common college system of grading, in which 
3.00 is the highest possible grade, and 1.00 is the lowest passing grade giving quality 


credit toward graduation. 


The figures under each group, throughout Table I, are percentages of the total num- 
ber of Sealbearers at each of the respective colleges numbered. 


1. State Universities: 


——————Groups of Grades 
300 249 199 1.49 


Sealbearers 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.10 








No. of 

No. 1 120 
2 153 
Total 273 





Percentages of Total —...... 


2. Private Four-year Colleges: 






























































5 14 H 26 
1 14 32 31 


3 13 32 29 


———Groups of Grades. 


No. of 3.00 2.49 1.99 1.49 
Sealbearers 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.10 
No. 1 1 100 — _ —_ 
2 3 67 33 — — 
3 6 50 17 33 _ 
4 27 7 w# 52 7 
5 11 18 9 63 _— 
6 8 25 12 63 — 
7 12 8 17 34 25 
8 67 13 32 43 9 
9 22 — i) % 45 
10 60 5 28 45 20 
11 2 — 50 — 50 
12 11 4 10 27 27 
Total 230 
Percentages of Total .......... 10 25 44 16 
3. State Teachers Colleges: 
————Groups of Grades. 
No. of 3.00 2.49 1.99 1.49 
Sealbearers 2.50 2.00 1.50 1,10 
No. 1 2 — 50 50 _ 
2 17 — 48 35 —_ 
3 1 — 100 — — 
4 18 2 22 33 17 
5 1 — 100 — _— 
6 16 6 19 44 25 
7 22 9 55 18 9 
Total 77 





Percentages of Total —........ 


10 40 31 12 


1.09 Below 
1.00 1.00 
10 15 
8 14 
9 14 
1.09 Below 
1.00 1.00 
4 ee 
10 _— 
8 8 
3 Eee 
5 5 
— 2 
— 27 

b 2 
1.09 Below 
1.00 1.00 
6 ll 
oa 6 
— 9 
1 6 
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4. Public Junior Colleges: —————Groups of Grades 
No. of 3.00 249 1.99 1.49 
Sealbearers 250 2.00 1.50 1.10 







































































No. 1 5 20 40 20 — 

2. 1 100 — — os 

3 14 14 43 43 -- 

4 6 17 50 17 — 

5 5 20 60 20 — 

6. 13 15 39 31 15 

7 27 11 41 26 11 

x 9 — 78 22 — 

7) 25 16 32 32 20 

10. 7 — 14 58 _ 

11 19 16 47 5 21 

12 19 32 26 21 21 

13 3 33 — 67 -- 

14 2 — 50 50 — 

15 9 “= 22 56 — 

16 15 7 46 33 7 

17 1 100 — _ — 

18 3° 33 67 — _ 

19. 7. 14 56 15 15 

20 3 33 34 33 -- 

21 4 _- 50 25 25 

22. 5 40 60 — — 
Total 202 

Percentages of Total —......... 16 41 27 10 

Taste II. 
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1.09 Below 

1.00 1.00 
— 20 
16 — 
4 7 
14 14 
_ 11 
11 11 
— 7 
r . 4 


COMPARISON OF GROUPS OF COLLEGES BY GROUPS OF GRADES 
The figures under each group of colleges show the percentages of grades given in 




















the group of grades opposite. State 
Universities Colleges Colleges Colleges 

3.00-2.50 3 10 10 
2.49-2.00 13 25 40 
1.99-1.50 32 44 31 
1.49-1.10 29 16 12 
1.09-1.00 Q 3 1 
Below 1.00 14 2 6 

100 100 100 


Private Teachers Junior 


16 
41 
27 
10 
2 
4 


100 


Summary A: Distribution of the above by high, medium, and low grades: 
State Private Teachers Junior 
Universities Colleges Colleges Colleges 











High: 3.00-2.00 16 35 50 
Medium: 1.99-1.10 61 60 43 
Low: Below 1.10 23 5 7 

100 100 100 


Summary B: Distribution of the above by a median of 1.50: 


State Private Teachers 
Universities Colleges Colleges Colleges 








1.50 and upward 48 79 81 
Below 1.50 52 21 19 
100 100 100 


57 
37 
6 


100 


Junior 


16 


100 





Taste III. 
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COMPARISON OF GRADES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES WITHIN THE GROUP 


The specific purpose of Table III is to show the relations of the Grade Point aver- 
ages of the junior colleges in the following respects: 
1. Of the Grade Point average of each junior college to the Grade Point average 

(G. P. R. 147) given by the state universities to Sealbearers in the same year. 

2. Of the Grade Point average given by each junior college to outside Sealbearers 


as compared with those given to home Sealbearers. 


3. Of the Grade Point average given by each junior college to home Sealbearers as 
compared with those given to its home Sealbearers at other colleges: 


Juntor 
College Sealbearers 
a 5 
re 1 
ipiiiniicnsniesanien 14 
__ ESE 6 
| 5 
Dncccnescnncten 13 
Fanensiennanenen 27 
Dien, © 
_ See 25 
a oe 7 
| a 19 
See 19 
__ Se 3 
_ 2 
_ 9 
an 15 
_ 1 
_ 3 
__ Snes 7 
a 3 
ne 4 


eoee eee eeeeece 


CoMPARISON OF GRADE Point AVERAGES 


1.80 
2.62 
2.09 
2.03 
2.25 
2.01 

1.91 

2.10 
2.01 

1.57 
1.90 
2.08 
1.92 
1.92 
171 
1.97 
2.53 
2.37 
2.05 
2.27 
1.86 


To All Sealbearers 


Above State 


Average 
(G.P.R. 1.47) 


0.33 
1.15 
0.62 
0.56 
0.78 
0.54 
0.44 
0.63 
0.54 
0.10 
0.43 
0.61 
0.45 
0.45 
0.24 
0.50 
1.06 
0.90 
0.58 
0.80 
0.39 


To Outside 
Number Grade Point University Sealbearers 


Average intheJ.C. HomeJ.C. 


0.33 
2.00 
1.90 
2.70 
1.95 
1.23 
2.04 
1.62 


1.54 


1.66 


1.67 


2.02 


2.75 


1.85 





To Home 


Received 
by Home 


Sealbearers Sealbearers 


in 


2.16 
2.62 
2.18 
2.06 
2.13 
2.08 
2.02 
2.33 
2.17 
1.57 
2.03 
2.45 
1,92 
1.92 
1,71 
1.89 
2.53 
2.19 
2.05 
2.27 
1.86 
2.40 


at Other 
Colleges 


2.24 
1.85 
1.06 
1.82 
1.75 
2.27 
1.82 
1.89 
2.01 
1.73 


2.04 


1.89 
2.06 
1.70 
1.53 
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Summary C: 


1. All junior colleges showed Grade Point averages higher than the State Uni- 
versities average, the average excess being G. P. 0.59. 

2. Eight junior colleges reported no Sealbearers from outside their local high 
schools. 

3. For six junior colleges, no Sealbearers of the local high school were reported 

as having received grades at other colleges. 

4. Of the fourteen junior colleges reporting records for both “Outside” and 
“Home” Sealbearers, eleven gave higher average grades to “Home” Seal- 
bearers than to those from the “Outside,” three gave the opposite. 

5. Of the sixteen junior colleges for which records for “Home” Sealbearers at 
other colleges were reported, in twelve cases the grades at other colleges were 
lower than the grades given by the junior colleges themselves to their “Home” 
Sealbearers; in three cases the grades were higher at other colleges; in one 
case the grade was the same. 


Queries Based on Summary C: 


1. In the case of “4,” which of the following conditions may have been applicable? 
(1) Outside Sealbearers were less well prepared. 
(2) Outside Sealbearers suffered adjustment problems, as compared with 
Home Sealbearers. 
(3) Previous judgments of Home Sealbearers operated to influence the award- 
ing of college grades. 
(4) Some other factor may have produced the result. 
2. In the case of “5,” which of the following conditions may have been applicable? 
(1) Home Sealbearers who went elsewhere to college were less well prepared 
than those who entered the junior college. 
(2) Home Sealbearers elsewhere suffered disadvantages from adjustment 
problems as compared with those at home. 
(3) Instruction was better (more effective) at home than elsewhere. 
(4) Standards elsewhere were higher than at home. 
(5) Some other factor may have produced the result. 


Queries Based on All the Data: 


1. Comparing Tables I and II with Table III, and taking into consideration, as to 
the junior colleges, that the low grades to outsiders are included, as well as the 
high grades to Home Sealbearers; and, as to the private colleges, that those 
with severe grading standards are included as well as those with more lenient 
standards, which of the following conditions seem indicated? 

(1) The Sealbearers are affected by adjustment problems most unfavorably 
at the State Universities, much less so at the private colleges, least of all 
at the junior colleges. 

(2) The State Universities give least effective instruction, the private colleges 
much more effective, the junior colleges the most effective of all. 

(3) The grading standards at the State Universities are the most severe; those 
at the private colleges much less severe; those at the junior colleges are 
the most lenient. 

(4) There is some other widespread determining factor in grading. 

2. With respect to the marked discrepancies between high and low grades shown 
in Table II (Summary A) among the four classes of colleges, what is to be 
said? 

(1) Do they indicate differences in instructional results? 

(2) Are they in any degree gauges of marking standards? 

(3) Are they without significance? 

3. Is there anything in the data presented that indicates the need of administrative 
action to secure better educational effectiveness in any of the classes of colleges, 
or in individual colleges? 























JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY SERVICE’ 


GERTRUDE MEMMLER 
Reference Assistant, City Free Library, Sacramento 


HEN we consider the importance of the various junior college 
laboratories, none seems more essential to all departments of 
that institution than the library; yet little study has been given 
to junior college library service. A survey of junior college 
literature reveals the standards recommended by accrediting 
agencies, and some rather brief reports of junior college library conditions. 


Junior College Library Standards. Several analyses? of accrediting 
standards show that the following junior college library standards have been 
emphasized : efficient administration, definite annual appropriation, adequate 
number and appropriate kinds of books, appropriate number and kinds of 
periodicals, and a complete card catalogue. While apparently the need of 
a complete card catalogue has long been recognized, the reading-room— 
one open to students throughout the day—is just beginning to receive atten- 
tion in a minority of the standards examined. 

Standards Not Definitely Established. Certain of the agencies particu- 
larize some of these standards. Thus, “efficient administration” implies a 
competent trained librarian in charge. A “definite annual appropriation” 
is variously defined as $200 to $800. The most exact recommendation is 
made in the number of volumes required. A well-distributed library of 
1000 to 5000 volumes, exclusive of government documents, specially chosen 
for college work, is advised. “Appropriate number and kinds of periodicals” 
is prescribed by one agency as not fewer than twenty titles of good grade. 
Practically no standards are offered for the housing and equipment of the 
library, except where standards for general building and equipment condi- 
tions and the segregation of junior college students are taken up. In most 
library matters, accrediting standards for junior colleges have gradually 
become more and more detailed. 

Reports of actual conditions furnish valuable information as to the 
real nature of the library. Dr. Koos* and Miss Ludington* have published 
their observations. In February, 1929, in order to secure further data 
describing the character of junior college libraries, a questionnaire concern- 
ing different phases of library service was sent to seventy-eight public junior 





1A summary of some material regarding junior college libraries collected in connection 
with a study completed in the University of California School of Librarianship. 

2 McDowell, F. M.: The Junior College. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, 1919. 
Washington: Bureau of Education, p. 139. 

Koos, L. V.: The Junior College. Research Publications of the University of Minne- 
sota, Education Series, No. 5. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1924, 2 v. 

Foster, I. O., and others: Some Phases of the Junior College Movement. School of 
Education Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Re- 
search, Indiana University, 1927, p. 125. 

Whitney, F. L.: The Junior College in America. Colorado Teachers College Educa- 
tion Series, No. 5. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State Teachers College, 1928, pp. xxi-258. 
8The Junior College, Vol. 2, pp. 635-636. 
+News Notes of California Libraries, XXIII, January 1928, pp. 5-6. 
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colleges in twenty-five states. Fifty-three colleges in nineteen states re- 
sponded. This report indicates tendencies represented in their libraries dur- 
ing the year 1927 to 1928. 

A number of questionnaire replies show that junior college library policy 
has hardly been formulated. This is true particularly in the younger and 
smaller colleges. * * * 

Twenty colleges reported that high school students of grades below the 
eleventh (in some states numbered the tenth), 7. e., below the last two years 
of high school, use the same library (either books, quarters, or books and 
quarters) as that used by the junior college students (grades : 11, 12, 13, 14). 

Returns from twenty-nine junior colleges in fifteen states were furnished 
by institutions in which the libraries serve students beyond the eleventh grade. 
The majority are small institutions ; that is, twenty of the twenty-nine col- 
leges had enrollments of fewer than 500 students in the fall term of 1928. 
Nineteen of the colleges had a faculty of fewer than thirty instructors. 
Twenty reported a total college budget of less than $150,000 for 1927-1928. 
The range for the total library budget was from $500 to $17,000, with nine- 
teen library budgets of twenty-six reported given as less than $5,000 for 
1927-1928. 

Library Rooms and Buildings. Only one college reported a separate 
library building. The administration-classroom building was the favored 
location for most of the libraries. The kinds of library rooms most often 
reported in use were reading, work, and stack rooms. Other kinds of rooms 
in use were: general, study hall, reserved book, librarian’s office, storage, 
periodical, reference, class, and conference rooms. Seventeen of twenty- 
seven colleges reported library quarters of only one or two rooms. 

The returns for the floor location of the library were rather incomplete, 
but the tendency in them is toward rooms on the second floor. That junior 
colleges are inadequately housed in some cases is evidenced by the fact that 
the library rooms were used for extra-curricular purposes in seven instances, 
and that there were seven colleges intending to ask for additional library 
rooms in 1929-1930. Three of the latter are asking for separate library 
buildings, but two of these had enrollments of more than 1000 students. 
The rooms being asked for by the remaining four colleges include reading, 
stack, work, and storage rooms, which are also the kinds of rooms now 
most frequently in use. 

Book Collections. The range of book collections, as recommended by 
accrediting standards, is paralleled by the questionnaire results. Twenty- 
three libraries had fewer than 6000 volumes. Government documents were 
to be excluded from the figures returned. Thirteen libraries added between 
500 and 1500 volumes, while six added between 1500 and 2500 volumes dur- 
ing the year. Borrowing to augment their collections was not extensive, 
excepting in two cases. In one of these the book collection was given as 
1500 volumes, the volumes borrowed as 925. In the other case, the number 
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of books owned was not stated, and the number borrowed as 1197 volumes. 
Sixteen libraries shelved all, or the bulk of their books in open stacks, while 
in seven libraries closed stacks mainly were used. 


Handling of Reserved Books. All but one college gave the system in 
use for handling reserved books. Seven libraries had open shelves, did 
not charge the books used, and supervised the exit. Fifteen had closed 
shelves, charged the books to the students at the library desk, and did not 
supervise the exit. Four libraries used the open reserved book stack, with 
books charged to the students when leaving the stack. The remaining two 
had variations of the foregoing systems. Free text books, according to 
returns, were not generally provided for the junior college students. 


Periodicals. Twenty libraries were reported as subscribing for fewer 
than seventy-five periodical titles in 1927-1928, and of these twenty col- 
leges, eleven reported fewer than fifty titles. Only three, however, received 
fewer than twenty periodical titles. Clippings, pamphlets, and pictures were 
miscellaneous materials collected by most of the libraries. 

Library Equipment. The strongest tendency represented in the returns 
for shelving was toward wood shelving of local manufacture. The returns 
point toward the use of standard makes in the following articles: reading- 
room tables, reading-room chairs, librarian’s desk, charging desk, book 
trucks, dictionary stands, and filing cabinets. The majority of the libraries 
reported the following of local manufacture : periodical and newspaper racks, 
and bulletin boards. 


Library Apparatus. The replies concerning telephone communication 
were very incomplete. Of twelve libraries which reported on this matter, 
six had inside and outside communication, and four had only inside com- 
munication. The majority of the libraries, eighteen of twenty-two, were 
reported to have full-time use of their typewriters. Part-time use of a 
mimeograph was indicated by nine. Three colleges reported having the 
library use of a lantern. No college reported a photostat, a book lift, or an 
elevator for junior college library use. 

Service of Librarian. Twenty-one of the colleges had only one full-time 
librarian, with student or part-time assistants. The total hours per week per 
full-time worker ranged from thirty to fifty-one. Ten colleges reported 
fewer than forty hours per week, and sixteen colleges reported between 
forty and forty-five hours per week. 

Hours Libraries Are Open. The range of the total hours the libraries 
were open per week was from thirty to sixty-two and one-half, for the 
twenty-seven colleges which reported on this point. Seventeen of these were 
open forty-five or fewer hours per week. Fourteen libraries were reported 
not open evenings, for six there was no report, and for eight of the remain- 
ing libraries were open four evenings per week. 

The majority of the libraries had a loan period of two weeks for unre- 
served books. The most common loan period for reserved books was over- 


night. 
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Library Instruction for Students. Instruction for students in the use 
of the library is not general. Fifteen colleges reported that none was given. 
Of nine colleges which gave such instruction, only four reported that it was 
required. 

Conclusions 

A number of conclusions may be drawn from this study : 

(1) Library facilities for junior college students are often those main- 
tained also for high school students. 

(2) The junior college library is decidedly elementary in character. It 
is a one-librarian institution as a rule, housed in simple quarters 
affording easy supervision by one attendant. 

(3) The book collection, while ordinarily small, is growing rapidly 
and seldom exceeds a total of 5000 volumes. 

(4) There is a tendency to allow students free access to the books. 

(5) Because junior college libraries are generally not open in the 
evening, duplication of books is necessary if textbooks are not to 
be overworked. In the larger colleges there is a tendency toward 
evening and Saturday service. 

(6) Junior college libraries are rarely open more than forty-five hours 
per week. 

(7) Junior college library conditions, on the whole, do not compare 
favorably with the standards recommended by the American 
Library Association for high schools. The academic position of 
the junior college is in large part to be improved by effective and 
forward-looking library service. 


USE OF A GRAPH IN A CONTRACT 
METHOD OF TEACHING 
GENERAL SCIENCE 








Due to the omission of an explanatory graph from the article, “A Con- 
tract Method of Teaching General Science,” by Dorothy Frances Osburn, in 
the April number of THe Quarterty, the author was requested to write a 
note of explanation as to its use in the contract method of teaching general 
science. The omitted graph and the author's explanation of its use here 
follow.—Enrtor. 


a (| 
SeryCCORDING to this plan, the science course of study for each grade 


is divided intq topical units of work, requiring, roughly, two weeks 
W| for mastery. The central topic or nucleus of the unit is made the 























“4 center of a star-shaped diagram, as shown in the illustrated contract 
4 sheet, with subtopics and their dependent words and phrases as the 
points, 

A stencil is cut and mimeographed copies of the diagram, called a contract 
sheet, are made for each student. This is the “blue-print” which is to guide the 
students in their construction of a “House of Knowledge” about this particular 
topic. The general plan of the work, definitions, and special instructions as to 
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references and experiments are all made clear by an introductory period of dis- 
cussion and explanation. Then the students start to work at any point on the 
contract that they choose and they may proceed in any direction. Regular text- 
books, encyclopedias, reference books, magazine articles, and explanations by the 
instructor all serve as sources of information. Whenever assistance is needed the 
teacher gives individual aid. If the question or explanation is of general interest 
it is called to the attention of the whole class or to those who are then working 
on that particular topic. 

Since there is neither beginning nor end to any contract sheet there is no reason 
for any congestion over any one piece of apparatus or reference material. Only a 
certain number of students are allowed to do experiments or to go to the regular 
school library each day. Specific questions are avoided on the contract sheet, as it 
is intended to be a guide sheet to merely indicate the proper relationship between 
the various phases of any topic and to point out the essential facts to be mastered. 
Specific experiments are usually not indicated, in order that there be opportunity for 
originality and so that, if possible, several different experiments may be done, all 


of which prove the same point. 


These various means of confirmation then come 


to light at the time of the open forum discussion when the contract is finished. 
DIAGRAM SHOWN IN CONTRACT SHEET 
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THE LOS ANGELES JUNIOR COLLEGE 


RAY O. DIETHER 
Los Angeles Junior College 


er LS }HE sun streamed down pleasantly upon 1,367 eager applicants 
K for admission to the new Los Angeles Junior College when 


(" 


id h. he’ 
1) al it opened its doors on last September third, after nine weeks 
J; 





Py of frenzied effort in preparation for the opening of school 

with an expected enrollment of eight hundred students. Such 
was the demand, however, for junior college work that nearly six hundred 
students over the expected enrollment sought entrance. After the weeks of 
constant work, this was almost too much, but those in command snapped 
into action and new teachers were secured, new classes opened, and new 
equipment ordered to take care of the increased enrollment, and wonder 
of wonders, the problem of room was not a paramount one, thanks to 
the outgrown quarters of the University of California at Los Angeles on 
Vermont avenue, whose buildings and grounds the Los Angeles Junior 
College now occupies. 


Auspicious Beginnings. Few junior colleges have been opened under 
more auspicious circumstances. Here at last was a junior college planned, 
organized, and administered for the purpose of training the student who 
wants an education, but who does not care to spend four long years in a 
university, yet does not wish to stop at graduation from high school, for 
training the non-commissioned officer, if you please, of the great army 
of professional men, tradesmen, and laborers who go to make up the 
workers of the world. Here was a junior college established to carry out 
the great ideals of its prophets and proponents, Dean Lange and Dr. 
Jordon, i.e., preparing students for the university, popularizing higher 
education, preparing students definitely for work of the semi-professional 
type, and guiding them more adequately in the selection of both curricula 
and vocation. Here were buildings and grounds of great beauty splendidly 
adapted to the purpose, equipped by a generous Board of Education ready 
and willing to give whatever was necessary to make the junior college a 
success, and here was a dynamic and efficient Director, whose whole aim 
and purpose was to create a school that in some way would help the 
student to make good in life and who worked night and day selecting his 
faculty, ordering equipment, and developing a curriculum that would meet 
the ideals of the so-called “Terminal” function of the junior college, and 
give something to the student that he might find immediately useful upon 
completion. 


On the opening day, all was ready, and by the close of the second 
day, the great majority of the students had been enrolled, the first junior 
college news weekly had been published, the cooperative store opened, the 
“Quads” (lunch stands) opened and ready to “go,” the nucleus of a 
student body organization formed, the library opened for study purposes, 
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the administrative organization slipped into high gear, the teachers 
assigned to classes,——which began on the third day with regular work— 
and the Los Angeles Junior College was not only established but was a 
going concern. 

A Training School for Semi-Professional Students. Since the junior 
college was established definitely as a training school for semi-professional 
students or, as the Director is wont to call them, the “Non-commissioned 
Officers,” more than eighty per cent of the enrollment was in semi-pro- 
fessional courses. These courses were very carefully planned to give 
the student the information and material necessary to help him fill his 
position immediately upon graduation. Everything not absolutely essential 
was eliminated, or as much as could be eliminated, to the end that the 
courses should be most practical and helpful and encouraging to the stu- 
dent seeking preparation for the “job ahead.” In order to give the stu- 
dent the feeling that he has “finished” his course, it is planned to present 
him with a diploma of graduation similar to that given by the University 
of Chicago in times past. In order to further point the work of the col- 
lege as that of definite preparation for specific types of work, it is further 
planned to establish a placement service for graduates, and investigation 
is now going on looking toward this feature of the college activity. 

Provision for Transfer to Certificate Courses. Provision has been 
made for the “transfer” of semi-professional students to the “certificate” 
courses by permitting them to pursue certain specified courses for a period 
of one year with a high scholarship average. Therefore, students who 
find that they want to go on to the university for two additional years, 
may do so by taking the transfer subjects, which, by the way, are all in 
the semi-professional curricula. Thus a student who enters a semi- 
professional curriculum and decides to go on, must spend three years in 
the college. Only a small percentage as compared with the total enroll- 
ment have asked to transfer and many of those who are now taking the 
transfer course will return to the “semi-pro” courses because they find 
they “get more” in these courses. There are registered in the college at 
the present time several students who formerly attended the university 
who insist that they are in the junior college because “they are getting 
just what they have been looking for and could not find in the university.” 
Students speak of the courses as “keen” and are enthusiastic about their 
work, 

Courses in Semi-professional Curricula. The courses now offered in 
the semi-professional curricula are as follows: Civic health, aviation, 
engineering—civil, mechanical and electrical—general business, secretarial, 
social arts, and liberal arts. Additional curricula will be added from time 
to time as demand is created and resources become available. Eventually, 
of course, these courses will form the largest division of the school. 

University Preparatory Courses. The usual university preparatory 
courses are offered: Commerce, dentistry, engineering—civil, mechan- 
ical and electrical,—law, teaching, medicine, and liberal arts. The aca- 
demic departments represented are: Art, biological and physical sciences, 
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health , commerce, engineering, aviation, English, foreign language— 
French, German, Spanish, Latin,—geography, geology, mathematics, 
astronomy, music, philosophy, social arts, social sciences—psychology, 
history, jurisprudence, economics, and political science,—and physical 
education. 

Ranking of Faculty. The faculty, chosen with a view to experience 
and training, now numbers seventy-one, exclusive of the administration. 
The great majority have received their fundamental training in California 
schools, but over twenty state universities are represented. Two have 
had training in Oxford, one in Edinburgh and one in Prague. All are 
enthusiastic and the great majority under forty years of age. They are 
ranked as associate professors, assistant professors, instructors, and asso- 
ciates. No professorships were created the first year. The Doctor’s degree 
is requisite to this academic standing. Of the present faculty, six have 
the Doctor’s degree, fifty have the Master’s degree, and twenty-two have 
the Bachelor’s degree. Fifty are men and twenty-one, women. 

Student Body Government. The student body government is vested 
in a president, several commissioners, the president of associated men 
students and the president of associated women students, and three 
faculty advisors. This “council” meets once a week and, being both 
legislative and administrative, handles everything connected with student 
body affairs. It operates under a constitution noteworthy because of its 
simplicity and brevity. The men and women have separate organizations, 
but work under and in cooperation with the council. Numerous clubs, 
including a Y. M.C.A. and Y. W.C.A. organization, have been formed 
to provide more fully for the special interests of the students. These 
meet on Thursday every week during an activity hour and upon occasion 
present assemblies to the student body. The other worthwhile activities 
of college life are apparent in the dances, athletic contests, dramatics, glee 
clubs, bands, orchestra and other social activities. An interesting feature 
of the organization is the publicity department which handles all the ad- 
vertising for the various events, makes posters, and submits copy to the 
press. 

Students Required to Attend Weekly Assembly. Only residents of the 
city of Los Angeles may attend the college. The city, however, spreads 
out over a tremendous territory and many students are riding or driving 
as many as fifteen miles each way daily to attend. This makes it neces- 
sary for students to leave the campus as soon as their classes are over 
for the day and obviates not only a college community but in addition 
that tendency to linger after classes are over to mull over this, that, and 
the other thing, exchange ideas with each other, and acquire that social 
intercourse so beneficial to one’s understanding of the human race and 
his civic attitudes. Because of this lack in the life of the college student, 
assemblies are arranged every week on Thursdays by the Artists Bureau 
of the college, and students are required to attend the weekly Tuesday 
assembly presided over by the Director at which an attempt is made to 
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coordinate the work of the administration with that of the student body 
and to promote both intellectual and social intercourse. 


Achievements in Athletics. It is worthy of mention that in its first 
semester of collegiate competition, the football team went through the 
season without a single defeat, and out of nine conference games of 
basketball, the college won eight. Indications are that the track team, 
the swimming team and the baseball team will acquit themselves with 
honor and glory before the end of the season. And all this from nothing 
but a firm resolution at the beginning of the year. Suits for football were 
underwritten by the Director until the student body funds could be collect- 
ed and used, and all other equipment had to be purchased after school 
opened. Certainly the record is sufficient evidence of the esprit-de-corps 
of the student body and of the cooperation between students and faculty. 
The cross-country team brought home the cup to the college and the 
“Junior Collegian,” the college news weekly, brought home the cup for 
the best junior college paper—all in the first semester of the year. 


Prophecy of Service. The enrollment of the college is now approx- 
imately 1,700 and plans are going forward for an enrollment of around 
2,200 in September. With buildings and grounds ideally situated and 
planned, with a faculty thoroughly in accord with the ideals of the true 
purpose of the junior college, with a student body large enough to pro- 
vide a varied activity program, the Los Angeles Junior College bids fair 
to fulfill its pre-determined purposes, and to render a great service to the 
community and to the youth who knock at its doors. 























AN EVALUATION OF CERTAIN PROCE- 
DURES USED IN DEALING WITH 
PROBLEM CHILDREN* 


ELISE H. MARTENS 
Stanford University 


OY (e OCIAL Significance of Study.—The statistics of juvenile de- 
is N\A linquency, of crime, and of psychosis furnish abundant justi- 
@)\ 
(Sp) 





fication for any serious investigation of their incipient causes 
J J7 as well as of the possible procedures which may be used as 
——<—S" preventive measures. The tragedy of the unadjusted school 
child has so frequently resulted in the even greater tragedy of the psychotic 
adult and the social delinquent that school authorities are finding it one 
of their major responsibilities to give serious consideration to the undesir- 
able behavior symptoms of childhood. The early detection of maladjust- 
ment, an analysis of its causes, and an application of remedial treatment 
are factors which demand a thoroughly scientific study. Even then the 
school cannot hope to win success in the adjustment of every case, for 
the environmental influences of home and community often work in direct 
opposition to adjustment measures which might otherwise be effectual. 
However, the prevention of crime and psychosis in even a moderate per- 
centage of cases is a challenge which the school cannot afford to pass by. 
The child himself, then, both as an individual and as a social factor, be- 
comes the major reason for this research program. If we can find the 
means whereby he may be made a happier, more contented individual, and 
a better adjusted, contributing member of society, then all the time, the 
study, and the money spent upon it will not have been in vain. 
Administrative Significance of Study.—With all the social importance 
that is attached to the problem, the school administrator must, however, 
be ever looking for the most economical means of attaining the desired 
end. The growing importance claimed for personnel work and pupil 
guidance from the kindergarten through the university have brought us 
face to face with the task of justifying the expense involved in such pro- 
grams by an evaluation of the results which accrue from them. Every 
new project brings from the efficient administrator the question—What 
is it worth? He demands—and he has a right to demand—evidence of 
the effectiveness of the proposed program. Unwilling to spend money 
for that which will not bring commensurate returns, he hesitates to under- 


CX 





*This paper is the substance of a report given at the California Research Confer- 
ence in San To on April 26, 1930. It outlines a research study which is in progress 


in connection with the program of child adjustment being carried on in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. The administration of the program is under the control of the local Board of 
Education and under the immediate direction of Dr. Virgil E. Dickson, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools. By courtesy of those who are responsible for its organization, 
the writer has had the opportunity of participating in the work and in the scientific 
evaluation of its results. 
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take any extensive organization of guidance unless he is fairly well assured 
of getting value received. Administrative efficiency, then, is the second 
reason for the research program which is under way. 

Requirements of Scientific Investigation—Unfortunately, in the field 
of child behavior, as in all sociological research, such tangible proof 
as the administrator demands is difficult to secure. We are dealing with 
human values—with living, growing, developing children and young people 
who, as a result of the sheer growth process, are changing physically, 
emotionally, socially, spiritually from month to month and from year to 
year. Perhaps our efforts have done something to help them change. But 
perhaps, too, they have changed—even in spite of our efforts. At any 
rate, who can say conclusively to what additional factors such changes 
may be due? 

Abundant clinical work has been carried on with behavior problems, 
and clinical workers point to the happier children,—the better adjusted 
children that seem to be the result of their efforts. The success of a pro- 
gram of child guidance has usually been measured by the percentage of 
children treated who later emerge as well adjusted young people. Much 
good has doubtless been accomplished, yet true science demands greater 
evidence than this. Until we can compare the progress of such children 
with the progress of children who have similar behavior difficulties, but 
who receive no special treatment of child guidance, our conclusions are 
at best based upon inadequate data, plausible as they may seem. 

The experimental method of approach to the problem is the only hope 
of scientific analysis. Such a method requires a careful set-up of all fac- 
tors involved, including on the one hand an experimental group of prob- 
lem children to whom all remedial and preventive measures available are 
applied, and on the other hand a control group of children who present 
similar problems but who are not receiving any of the special aids accorded 
the exeprimental group. A comparative study of the progress of the two 
groups of children over a period of years would then become the basis 
for conclusions regarding the effectiveness of the treatment given. 

This is the general plan of work adopted in the Berkeley program. The 
details of its organization and procedure are given below. 

Organization of Program.—In order to coordinate the efforts of all 
civic bodies dealing with cases of social maladjustment of any kind, there 
has been organized in Berkeley a “Coordinating Council.” This council 
includes in its membership representatives of the following agencies: 
Berkeley Public Schools, Berkeley Health Center, City Wilfare Depart- 
ment, City Police Department. Through its weekly conferences it has 
succeeded in preventing duplication of effort among the various agencies 
and in developing a spirit of cooperation that has proved most effective 
in its activities. 

One phase of its work has dealt specifically with behavior problems of 
school children. Responsibility for carrying on this service has been 
placed upon a nucleus of specialists including psychiatrist, physician, and 
psychologist. This “counseling committee” has worked directly in the 
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schools with both children and teachers, often with parents who come to 
the school for an interview. Recommendations are made for treatment, 
follow-up is carried on by social workers, and needed adjustments are 
made. The counseling committee may at any time revisit a school or 
call a given child for re-examination. 


Procedure of Research Study.—In order to make some evaluation of 
the work being done as outlined above, a plan of research was evolved on 
the experimental basis. In this research, now in progress, the following 
items are included: 


1. Locating Behavior Problems—In the fall of 1928, principals and teachers 
were asked to report all serious problems in their schools. A serious be- 
havior problem was defined as “one which varies sufficiently from normal 
behavior to cause the teacher to feel that the child cannot be managed sat- 
isfactorily with the group.” This canvas revealed approximately 300 such 
children enrolled from the kindergarten through the ninth grade. The senior 
high school of grades ten to twelve was not included in the original canvas, 
but those pupils who were at first located in lower grades are followed up 
as they proceed into the senior high school. 


2. Report on Behavior Problems.—For each child thus reported, principal and 
teachers made a detailed record of objective evidence, indicating instances 
of his unsocial behavior. The report included also other items of the child’s 
school record, as well as a rating of personality traits. 

3. Guidance Organization—The counseling committee of psychiatrist, physi- 
cian, and psychologist have worked only with those children whose parents 
indicated their willingness to cooperate in the treatment to be given. The 
number of children to be considered for special guidance was thus limited 
to those for whom it seemed reasonably sure home assistance would be 
forthcoming. Further limitation resulted from lack of time and personnel 
available. Hence during the first year of the program (August 1928-June 
1929), 120 children were seen by the counseling committee. 

4. Experimental Group—These 120 children form the experimental group, re- 
ceiving every aid toward adjustment that it is possible to give under the 
program. 


5. Control Group.—The remainder of the original group of 300, who have re- 
ceived no intensive treatment at the hands of the counseling committee, are 
being used as a control group. Presumably these children are receiving 
only the ordinary type of counsel in school and home. 


6. Follow-up—Both groups are being followed from term to term, with a care- 
ful study of their development. The counseling committee continues to 
work with the experimental group and to recommend consecutive treatment. 


7. Parallel Behavior Records—At the end of each term, the school fills out 
for each member of both groups an objective record of behavior as mani- 
fested in the classroom and on the playground. The form used for this 
record contains the identical list of behavior difficulties which formed the 
basis of the original record. Items of school achievement and personality 
ratings are also included. 

8 Other Records—On the basis of the work done by the psychiatrist, physi- 
cian, psychologist, and social workers, other records are made for each child, 
with the aim of getting for both the experimental and the control groups a 
complete history of physical, neuro-psychiatric, psychological, and social data. 
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9. Equating of Groups—So far as possible, the members of the experimental 
and control groups are equated on the basis of type of problem, age, in- 
telligence quotient, and school in which enrolled. Obviously, because of 
the limited number in both these groups, such equating of members cannot 
be a perfect one. 


10. Final Check.—The final check of the study will be a comparison of progress 
made by the two groups in (a) school achievement; (b) behavior record. 
It is planned that the program will be carried for at least five years before 
such final check will be made. In the meantime a comparison of the two 
groups can be made at the end of each term. 


11. Second Control Group.—tIn addition to the control group of problem chil- 
dren, whose behavior difficulties are similar to those of the experimental 
group, it was deemed essential to organize a second control group, com- 
posed of children who at the beginning of the program were in no sense 
of the word problems of behavior, but who were considered by principal 
and teachers alike examples of wholesome normal childhood. Since there 
was a wide choice possible in the formation of this group, the process of 
equating could be carefully and accurately done. Each problem child who 
was being given intensive treatment was matched with a non-problem child 
of the same sex, age, grade, intelligence quotient, enrolled in the same school, 
and in the majority of cases under the same teacher. These two groups 
are also being studied for comparative physical and social status, as well as 
for progress in achievement and behavior. 


Possible Results of Study.—The purpose of research is to get at the 
facts, not to prove the truth of a favorite hypothesis. In the present 
study, even with the set-up of experimental and control groups, there still 
remain conditions which place a limitation upon its findings. No one 
realizes this more acutely than those who are responsible for carrying it 
on. The limited size of the original groups, further loss through turn-over 
in the school population, the lack of complete control over home and en- 
vironmental conditions, the difficulty of securing valid and reliable meas- 
ures of progress, the possible transfer by the school of the guidance 
technique from the experimental to the control group—all these factors 
make it impossible to promise conclusive proof, either positive or negative, 
as to the value of the program. However, the study can at least claim 
to be a pioneer effort of scientific evaluation, and its results may be con- 
sidered as indicative of one thing or another. If there is no difference in 
the progress made by the children who are receiving intensive treatment 
and those problem children who are not receiving such aid, then it will 
be necessary to stop and consider both the treatment given and the tech- 
nique of research. Improvement may be needed in one or the other, or 
in both. On the other hand, if the problem children who are receiving 
intensive help show greater progress toward social adjustment than those 
problem children who are being given no special aid, then there will seem 
to be definite justification for the continuance of the program as offering 
possibilities of prevention of adult maladjustment. In either case, how- 
ever, there would be every reason for continued research looking toward 
more effective treatment and more refined methods of study. 
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JHE writing on the problem of teaching how to study has been 

PA RAYA turned from the easy deductions from general principles to 
NG DP A) a careful observation and study of what successful students 
PY CS quite extensive, but much of it has been verbose and futile.’ 
' It is only recently that the students of this problem have 
actually do. This brief article should be of value to teachers by direct- 
ing attention to the most useful recent findings in this field. 

How to Study a Practical Problem. Teaching how to study is a 
difficult but a very practical problem. Knowing that the only activity 
that really educates is the self-activity of the pupil himself the stimu- 
lation and guidance of this activity becomes the chief concern of the 
teacher; and economical procedure here as elsewhere calls for the in- 
telligent application of fundamental principles and the employment of 
well founded practices. To learn how to study is now one of the main 
objectives of secondary education. Professor Morrison holds that after 
teaching the tools for study in the elementary schools extensive practice 
in the use of these tools becomes the dominant concern in the secondary 
schools. Only then will the student be equipped with the most valuable 
accomplishment for carrying on work on his own account on the outside 
or in the university. 

First Efforts Administrative. The first efforts to improve the methods 
of study were concerned with the administrative adjustment of time. and 
place. There were a large number of different plans for achieving this 
adjustment. In general they can all be referred to as plans for “super- 
vised study.” The feature that was common to most of these plans was 
that of the “divided period.” Lessons were recited, new ones assigned 
and time set aside for the study of these. 


Weakness of Supervised Study. However, it was only the mechanics 
of study that was provided for in “supervised study.” The plans for con- 
ducting the study were altogether too vague and too narrowly interpreted. 
Practically no attention was paid to techniques of study.? In general it 
was found that those plans were unproductive of improved results. This 
was particularly true of the better students, and greater lock-step than 
ever before was the result.® 


1Butterweck, J. S. The How to Study Problem. Journal of Educational Research, 
June, 1928. ia 66-76. 
2Brownell, W. A. Study of Supervised Study. Bulletin No. 26. Bureau of Educa- 
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tional Research, University of Illinois, April, 1925. 
Burr, A. W. How is Supervised Study Doing? School Review, V. 32, March, 1924. 
pp. 224-226. 
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Efforts were then made to discover the causes for the failure. This 
directed attention to pupil activity. What do pupils actually do when 
they study? What is successful practice? To throw light on these ques- 
tions the following techniques of research were used: questionnaire, inter- 
view, written statements by students, analysis of student schedules and © 
observation of pupil activities. Many interesting conditions were revealed 
but the data were too subjective and unreliable to draw any valid con- 
clusions. 


Value of Case Studies. Case studies were then resorted to for more 
searching and more reliable information. However, the results of this 
method are open to many of the weaknesses of the earlier ones. It is now 
quite generally realized that the determination of effective techniques in 
study can most reliably be made by means of controlled experiments.* 
And since such a large number of factors are involved in successful study 
the analysis of the procedure as a whole into these factors and the diag- 
nostic testing of them will yield even more useful information as to what 
to do in each case. 


Laws of Learning Must Be Observed 
For the effective direction of study the simple laws of learning must 
be observed.? Here the law of readiness indicates that the manner in 
which the task is undertaken will, to a large extent, determine the mean- 
ing and the effectiveness of the consequent study.° In the assignment, 
therefore, lies the key to the learning that will take place.® 


The interest of the pupil must be aroused. This is most effectively 
done by developing a need for the mastery of the task proposed. The re- 
lation of such mastery to previous work and experience is pointed out. 
The future values of the outcomes are indicated. It is not enough that 
the teacher assigns a lesson. He must “sell” it too. In fact, he must 
“sell” it first. 


To make this possible the dabs of daily lessons are giving place to more 
comprehensive units of study that embody functional values. These units 
may come in the form of projects, contracts, challenges of problems. In 
many cases, such approach to a lesson or assignment is especially valu- 
able as a stimulus to purposeful activity. And it is only the “intense 
effort that educates.” A set of questions, too, have been found to be more 
provocative of active study than the usual form of assignment." Skill in 
thinking more effectively is developed by encouraging pupils to raise ques- 
tions of their own and then helping them to find answers to these. The 
necessity of hunting for and selecting data is an effective way of induc- 


4Symonds, P. M. Methods of Investigation of Study Habits. School and Society, 
V. 24. July 31, 1926. pp. 145-152. 

5Miller, H. L. and Johnson, D. Directed Study for Mastery. School Review, V. 30, 
December, 1922. p. 776. 

6Symonds, P. M. Study Habits of High School Pupils. Teachers College Record, 
V. 27, April, 1926. pp. 713-724. 

TReeder, E. H. A Method of Directing Children’s Study in Geography. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 193, 1926. 

8Helseth, I. O. Children’s Thinking. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 209, 1926. 
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ing reflective thinking. For this reason problems in mathematics should 
contain superfluous and insufficient data.° 


Now, although the teacher will keep in mind what he wants to have 
produced the assignment of such a unit will usually begin with an informal 
discussion with the class. The assignment is thus arrived at cooperatively. 
‘Such problems will act as a challenge to thought. The pupil’s intelligence 
and knowledge will be stirred to productive activity. Some appreciation 
of the unit as a whole will also serve to maintain a sense of direction, a 
guide for selection and organization, a frame of reference. And upon a 
successful conclusion of the unit the satisfaction that is a necessary con- 
dition for learning will be assured. 


When the assignment has been made the teacher will be mindful of 
the fact that the method of learning is as important a factor in the value 
of what is learned as is the content itself. He will therefore dwell on 
what is to be done rather than what is to be learned, avoiding any pos- 
sible lack of clearness. In the indefiniteness of directions here lies the 
chief difficulties of students and the chief weakness of teachers.*°** How- 
ever, just enough directions will be given to elicit the maximum purpose- 
ful activity with the greatest self-direction. Even at this point the teacher 
will need to keep in mind the various abilities and backgrounds of the 
pupils. What is assigned must be within the pupil’s ability and also 
sufficiently novel to arouse his interest and advance his skills and insights. 


Directing study has now come to mean the skillful guidance of mental 
activity so that economical and productive habits of study are developed. 
The methods in use can usually be very much improved. And interest in 
the improvement can easily be stimulated.’* ** 


Many sets of rules for effective study are available. And recently some 
progress has been made in validating them. But in learning how to study 
it is not enough to know what the best methods are either in the general 
or the particular.** It is even more urgent that extensive practice in the 
use of those be provided.*** The law of use and disuse calls for a great 
deal of varied exercise. This is particularly needed for the less able. 
Training in these study procedures cannot be left to a separate course on 
how to study or a set of rules for the student to follow. Only the more 
intelligent would profit much from such a course.****® The appropriate 


®Daily, B. W. The Ability of High School Pupils to Select Essential Data in Solv- 
ing Problems. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 190, 1925. 

10Charters, J. A. Methods of Study Used by College Women. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, V. 10, December, 1924. pp. 344-355. 

11Messenger, W. J. Improving the Conditions and Methods of Study for Pupils in 
the Junior High School. Teachers College M.A. Thesis, 1928. 

12Carroll, R. P. An Experimental Study of Comprehension in Reading. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 245, 1926. 

18Book, W. M. How to Develop Interest in One’s Tasks and Work. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, January, 1927. pp. 1-10. 

14Gilliland, J. F. An or to Determine the Efficiency of Instruction in How 
to Study. Teachers College M.A. Thesis, 1927. 


15Butterweck, J. S. The Problem of Teaching High School Pupils How to Study. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 237, 1926. 

16Pressey, L. C. The Permanent Effects of Training in Methods of Study on Col- 
lege Success. School and Society, V. 28, September 29, 1928. pp. 403-404. 
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procedures are too specific and would only come into vital play in each 
subject. In fact studying, learning, and teaching are very intimately re- 
lated activities. An effective practice must therefore be directed by the 
classroom teacher.® * 

Possibility of Directing Study. The possibility of directing study is 
dependent on the teacher’s ability to gain an insight into the pupil’s thought 
processes. The teachers will need to know the ability, background, study 
habits, interests, and needs of each pupil.*’ Only then can proper remedial 
assistance be undertaken. 


Since reading figures so largely in studying, the diagnosis of the pupil’s 
reading ability should be of first concern. The factors that condition 
this ability are: intelligence, vocabulary, speed of reading, ability to select 
the main points, see relations, outline, summarize, evaluate and reproduce 
what has been read.** 

As a final step in the study of a unit the pupil should be expected to 
organize, and if possible apply and check the results of his study." For 
this purpose class discussions may be made very effective. A mastery of 
common principles should be expected of all. Mastery focuses on out- 
comes—not on the exercises—and places the emphasis on organization. 
The satisfaction yielded by such mastery should go far toward establish- 
ing deeper and wider insights and interests, and more dynamic ideals and 
habits. 


How to study demands motivation, information and application; and 
the kind of class discussions, assignments, and tests are the potent influ- 
ences determining the kind of studying.’® 


17Woodring, M. N. and Fleming, C. W. Diagnosis as a Basis for the Direction of 
Study. Teachers College Record, V. 30, November, 1928. pp. 134-147. 

18McClusky, F. D. and Dolch, E. W. A Study Outline Test. School Review, V. 32, 
December, 1924. pp. 757-772. 

19Strang, R. Another Attempt to Teach How to Study. School and Society, V. 28, 
October 13, 1928. pp. 461-466. 
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Vo) PEECH ARTS” ina broad sense embraces the subjects of public 
Wi speaking, oral expression, oral English, expressive reading, elo- 
cution, dramatics, story-telling, debating, and oratory. The 
} appearance of these subjects in the secondary school program 
of studies may be traced back to the rise of the academy about 
the year 1750 and the consequent addition of new subjects of a more voca- 
tional nature than the Latin and Greek of its predecessor, the Latin-grammar 
school. But even Benjamin Franklin’s academy, in which he had planned 
to have instruction in English and other studies, when finally organized, 
followed traditional lines, offering little but the classics. 
Early History of the Speech Arts in the School Program 

It was not until dissatisfaction with the quality of expression used by 
the students of Harvard College led that institution to require a preparation 
in composition for all candidates for admission that any sort of English 
study received much attention in the academies except English grammar. 
In 1754 the Harvard Board of Overseers voted a resolution which called 
for more training in oratory. However, there was no training worthy of 
note in the “speech arts” until after the Revolution, and here again it was 
Harvard who took the initial step by establishing this type of preparation. 
According to the Re-organization Committee on English: 

The catalogue for 1865-66 announced that “Candidates will be examined in 
reading aloud.” In 1869-70 the requirement was for the first time called “English,” 
and two books, Julius Czsar and Comus, were named as alternatives for the exam- 
ination. 

The academies and the colleges soon followed the example set by Harvard, 
and in addition to this entrance requirement gave instruction themselves in 
rhetoric, which included both public speaking and English composition, and 
encouraged extra-curricular interests in speaking. It became the custom to 
set Wednesday afternoon aside for “Forensic Disputations” and “Declama- 
tions,” which every student was required to take part in several times a 
year, a practice which lasted a hundred years. More important, however, 
than these academic efforts was the formation of the Debating Society, first 
established at Yale in 1753, and in the opinion of Professor Donald Hay- 
worth of the University of Akron “The most significant institution in the 








1 Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1917, No. 2. Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools, p. 12. 
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training of public speakers to be found in the United States in the nineteenth 
century.” ? 

The “Speech Arts” training given in these early secondary schools, it 
will be noted, was of a strictly intellectual nature, that is to say, the emphasis 
was laid upon training in the composition and delivery of public addresses, 
orations, or in the declaiming of the great speeches of celebrated men. This 
situation was due to the ascendency for one hundred and fifty years of the 
Puritan influence, a force which was not completely broken down until 
after the years 1870 to 1890—the period in which the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas gained such popularity in both America and England. It was only 
after the vogue of these operas had passed and much of the prejudice 
against the theatre had passed with them that amateur drama became in- 
creasingly more common in our schools. Nevertheless, play production was 
found to a limited extent in the academies as an extra-curricular activity. 
Douglass in his book on “Secondary Education” declares : 

The academies were not without their student activities. There were debating 
and literary societies, and an occasional play.® 

Brown expands the above statement of Douglass: 

Student organization soon began to appear. These were commonly, at first, 
rhetorical or debating clubs. * * * Annual and occasional “exhibition” were 
affairs in which the social interest of the academy year culminated. We find such 
an exhibition referred to at Leicester Academy as early as 1785. And five years 
later we hear of a dramatic performance by the academy pupils. The academy play 
at Leicester soon came to be looked forward to with great anticipations. They were 


acted in the meeting-house, if contemporary accounts may be believed. Scenery 
was constructed, and both boys and girls took part in the representation.* 


The Boston English Classical High School, established in 1821, to “pro- 
vide increased educational advantages for boys who would not proceed to 
institutions of still more advanced learning”® included in its curricula 
English studies similar to those of the academies: namely, reading, gram- 
mar, declamation, rhetoric, composition, and “criticism on English authors.” 
In comparison, Phillips Exeter Academy, established in 1818, offered courses 
in English, rhetoric, logic, declamation. During the period 1860 to 1880 
Stout* reports the subjects of rhetoric, grammar, English analysis, word 
analysis, reading, English literature, elocution, composition, and the ele- 
ments of criticism as among the subjects taught under the heading of English. 


Early Texts in the Speech Arts 


The expansion of “speech arts” in the secondary school program of 
studies can best be seen by a review of the texts written on the various 
phases of the subject. The first book known to be published in this country 
was a reprint in Latin of ““A System of Rhetoric” by John Sterling, an Irish- 


2Hayworth, Donald: “The Development of the Lisa of Public Speakers in 

America.” Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. 14, Nov. 1928, p 
8 Douglass, A. A.: Secondary Education, Houchton-Mitilin Re 1927, p. 21. 

eee ta E. E.: The Making of Our Middle Schools. Longmans, Green & Co., 1910, 
- 5 Williams and Rice: Principles of Secondary Education. Ginn & Co., 1927, p. 24. 

Stout, John E.: “The Development of High-School Curricula in the North Central 
States from 1860 to 1918.” Supplementary Educational Monograph, No. 15, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1921, pp. 62-65. 
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man. The second text printed in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1795 was called 
“Lessons in Elocution” by William Scott, a teacher of Elocution in Edin- 
burgh. The title page gives an illuminating idea of the contents : 

Lessons in Elocution, or a selection of pieces in Prose and Verse for the Im- 
provement of Youth in Reading and Speaking as well as for the perusal of Persons 
of Taste, with an appendix, containing concise lessons on a new plan, and principles 
of English Grammar ; by William Scott, Teacher of English, Writing and Accounts, 
and author of a new Spelling, Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of the 
English Language, etc." 

In the same year there was published in Danbury, Connecticut, ‘““The Art 
of Public Speaking” by James Burgh, an English author of books on religion, 
education, and politics. The title page of this text is even more illuminating 
than the above: 

Tue Art or SPEAKING, Containing 

I. An essay; in which are given rules for expressing properly the Principle Pas- 
sions and Humors which occur in Reading, or Public Speaking ; and 

II. Lessons taken from the Ancients and Modern (with additions and alterations 

where thought useful) exhibiting a Variety of Matters for Practice; the em- 

phatical words printed in Italics; with notes for Direction referring to the 

Essay, to which are added 

A Table of the Lessons, and an Index of the various Passions and Humours 
in the Essay and Lessons.® 
Two years later in 1797 “The Well-bred Scholar or Practical Essays on the 
best methods of Improving the Taste and Assisting the Emotions of Youth 
in Their Literary Pursuits” by William Milns appeared in New York. 

During the early part and middle of the nineteenth century there were 
many books published for common school use. Most of them contained selec- 
tions from famous speeches and other forms of literature. The first few 
pages set forth the “system,” which consisted mainly of a collection of prin- 
ciples having to do with reading and declamation. These common school 
readers, according to W. A. Mowry in his Recollections of a New England 
Educator “covered articulation, enunciation, pronunciation, vowels, con- 
sonants, accent, emphasis, inflection, tones and modulations.”® The most 
popular reader of the period was McGuffey’s, over one hundred and twenty 
million copies being sold between 1836 and 1920. 

This short review of a few of the more prominent text books reveals the 
fact that from the very beginning of the inclusion of declamation and other 
“speech arts” in the program of the academy, the elocutionary principles 
were emphasized. Their use can be most satisfactorily understood by quot- 
ing from Thomas E, Birch’s book on The Virginian Orator: 

When you come upon the stage in order to deliver an oration, the first thing to 
be done is, to make your obeisance by a low and graceful bow, which when made, 
the moment after the words, Respectable Audience, are pronounced, the right hand 
must be extended with the palms open about two feet from the right hip, gently 
moving, while the eyes must be constantly moving from the right to the front, until 
you come near the last emphatical word before a full stop, at which time, your 


7 Reported by Charles A. Fritz, “Early American Works on Speech Training,” Quar- 
terly J en ¢ : peech Education for April, 1927, Vol. 13, p. 153. 
8 Ibid, p. . 
nam, a W.A.: Recollections of a New England Educator. Silver Burdett & Co., 
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hand must be gently raised, and at the moment of pronouncing the last emphatical 
word, the hand must be dropped. Then after pause while you can count six, begin 
to address the left hand of the audience, using the left hand as you did the right, 
while your eyes are moving gracefully from the left hand of the audience to the 
front, and let your last emphatical word be always pronounced with your eyes 
towards the front of the audience.?° 

The first definite set, dealing primarily with the voice mechanism, how- 
ever, was promulgated by Dr. James Rush in 1827 under the prodigious 
title of The Philosophy of the Human Voice, a work of such popu- 
larity that it went through seven editions. These principles familiarly known 
as the Rush “elements” may be exemplified as follows: 

When a word emphatic by force, terminates with an abrupt element, folowed 
by a pause, that slight issue of sound called the Vocule, generally receves a con- 
tinuation of the force; and this, by its explosive efort, becomes the sign of pasiona- 
tive excitement. * * * The excited mental states of disgust, aversion, execra- 
tion, and horor, give their expresion to an emphatic word, by joining the gutural 
vibration to other means of vocal distinction. * * * When this gutural vibration 
is combined with the highest powers of stres and aspiration, it produces the most 
impulsive blast of speech.11 
Thus, speaking of all types became a highly artificial process in which 

the student paid more attention to the gestures he thought it proper to make 
and to the way he was saying a thing, than to the thought he was trying to 
express. Coupled with the use of the Rush “elements” was the elocutionary 
device of imitation, by means of which the student would be taught how to 
speak, read, or act by first watching someone else and then copying the 
model. 

The reaction against the excesses and absurdities in the teaching of the 
Rush “elements” and the method of imitation was headed by Dr. S. S. 
Curry in the last decade of the nineteenth century. The “think-the-thought” 
system now became widespread in its influence in a very short time, and in 
fact is still apparently the prevailing method in the majority of schools. Dr. 
Curry admirably sums up the system in his Lessons in Vocal Expression 
when he says: 


Never give rules ; awaken a conception of nature’s processes and methods, and 
test expression by truthfulness to what is natural. Give a few clear ideas, and 
hold students to the definite practice of an exercise which embodies these ideas. 
Remember, true practice is a struggle to realize an idea. Never say that a certain 
piece must be given with a certain “tone.” Thought and passion are greater than 
any tone.!? 


An interesting development which grew out of the “thought system” is that 
known as “paraphrasing the thought before trying to express it.” “ 

In recent years Mr. Arthur Edward Phillips, Principal of the Phillips 
School of Oratory, has invented a method which he calls the “tone system.” 
It is primarily a means by which the student makes a comparison between 


10Birch, Thomas E.: The Virginian Orator. William Gibbes Hunt, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, 1823, p. 13. In Hayworth op. cit. p. 499. 

11 Rush, James, M. D.: The Philosophy of the Human Voice. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1827, pp. 404-405. 

12Curry, S.S.: Lessons in Vocal Expression. The Expression Co., Boston, 1896, p. 9. 

18 Woolbert, C. H.: “Theories of Expression.” Quarterly Journal of Public Speak- 
ing, Vol. 1, July 1915, p. 135. 
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commonplace utterances and those of classic pattern in the belief that every 
sentence, clause, phrase, word, had a characteristic tone, and thus by a “refer- 
ence to experience” he is able to master the feeling element of any selec- 
tion. ?* At the present time the more progressive teachers of “speech arts” 
recognize that any one of these methods by itself is unsatisfactory and that 
best results can be obtained only by a judicious selection and study of the 
most valuable factors in each. 


Status of the Speech Arts in the School Curriculum 


The status of the “speech arts” as a high school subject is varied, in that 
in some schools this phase of “oral English” is required while in others it is 
an elective subject, just as are dramatics, debating, and their different sub- 
divisions. Calvin O. Davis in 1914 conducted a study in ten of the foremost 
cities of the United States: namely, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Newark, St. Louis; and 
discovered that nearly every one of them provided some kind of instruction 
in oral expression as a subject separate and distinct from the regular courses 
in English. He states: 

There is, however, no uniformity of title employed to denote this type of work. 

“Elocution,” “Oral English,’ “Oral Expression,” “Oratory,” “Debating,” and 

“Dramatics” are terms used to indicate the courses. As a rule, these courses are 


assigned one or two periods per week, and are offered for one or two years. Ina 
few cities the work extends over four years.15 


In 1917 an event of tremendous importance took place in the English 
world: to wit, the report on the “Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools” made by the National Joint Committee on English representing the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education of the National 
Education Association and the National Council of Teachers of English.”* 
The appointment of this committee was the result of a gradually growing 
discontent with “a type of English study that practically ignored oral com- 
position and subjects of expression drawn from the pupil’s own experience, 
and that constantly applied in the study of literary masterpieces formal 
rhetorical categories.” Then, too, the advent of the World War with its 
insistent demand for public speakers brought upon educators the realization 
that some reform in the department of English was absolutely necessary. 
The result of this committee’s work in the field of oral expression was the 
recommendation for instruction in vocalization, posture and gesture, pho- 
netics, oral reading, recitation and declamation, dramatics, conversation, 
extemporaneous speech, debate, and the formal address or oration, all of 
which were embodied in a definite outline of work for the grades 7 to 12, 
inclusive. 

The outcome of this recommendation was the arousal of a widespread 


interest in the “speech arts.” According to the findings of a special com- 
mittee of the National Association of Teachers of Speech in 1924: 





14Ibid, p. 136. 
15 Davis, Calvin O.: High School Courses of Study. World Book Company, 1914, 


p. 83. 
16 Report published as Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1917, No, 2. 
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1, In the high school there is a practically universal requirement or assumption 
that from one-fourth to one-fifth of the total time for English be given to “oral 


English.” 

2. Special high school courses in Public Speaking and Speech Training are encour- 
aged in practically every State. In general these courses are elective in the third 
and fourth years. 

3. College entrance credit for Public Speaking is granted on certificate by colleges 
and universities, generally by approval of individual schools and sometimes of 
specific courses.27 

This committee recommended that training in oral expression be taught as 
a vital part of the regular English course and proposed a comprehensive 
year-by-year plan. Speaking of this effort of the committee, Koos declares: 


Although Public Speaking is occasionally administered only in separate courses, 
there has been an almost general disposition to follow the recommendation. Some 
schools have, in addition, provided separate courses in one or more of the activities 
named, sometimes in close association with debate and dramatics as extra-curricular 
activities.2® 

The Sanderson Study of the Speech Arts in California 
Such has been the evolution of the speech arts in our secondary schools. 

While it is safe to assume that a permanent status for these subjects has been 
attained in the program of studies today, yet it is much more difficult to 
determine the place it holds in the country at large. A careful and important 
study has been made of the status of the “speech arts” in California by Miss 
Sanderson of the San Jose State Teachers College, the results of which may 
be somewhat indicative of the general situation. This investigator warns 
us at the outset that “the titles of the special courses in dramatic art which 
are at present being taught in the secondary schools of the State are no indi- 
cation of the content of the courses,” and further that content and method, 
as well as titles, are left to a great extent to the individual teachers giving 
the instruction, there being little agreement among the workers in the field. 

In addition, Miss Sanderson discovered by means of a questionnaire sent 
out to the school principals that special courses in oral expression are offered 
to a large extent in the senior high schools, but that they differ considerably 
in subject content as well as in titles, and that even where two schools offer 
presumably the same subject under the same title the content studied is more 
likely to be different than the same. The returns showed that of the two hun- 
dred and thirty-one schools replying out of the total number of three hun- 
dred and twenty-five senior high schools in California, ninety-nine of them 
gave special courses in play production, thirty-two special courses in the 
history of the drama, eighty-two in oral English, eighteen in vocal interpre- 
tation, thirty-five in expression, sixty-nine in public speaking, and twenty- 
eight gave special courses in a combination of two or more of these subjects 
listed. 

The questionnaires further revealed the fact that the majority of schools 
combine some form of dramatic art with the regular English work, but that 
there is no agreement among them as to where, during the four-year course, 
~~ a" Drummond, A. M.: A Course of Study in Speech Training and Public Speaking for 


Secondary Schools. The Century Co., 1925, p. 5. ; 
18 Koos, Leonard V.: The American Secondary School, Ginn & Co., 1927, p. 394. 
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it can best be taught in conjunction with the regular work, and that one 
period a week seems to be considered rather generally the amount of time 
given to the special type of oral expression as a part of the regular English 
course. The figures are as follows: 

Of one hundred and sixty-seven schools replying out of a total of two 
hundred and thirty-one, sixty-eight reported the combination of dramatic 
art with all four years of the regular English work; nine, the combination 
with Freshman English only; sixteen, the combination with Freshman and 
Sophomore English; ten, the combination with Freshman, Sophomore and 
Junior English ; four, the combination with Sophomore English only ; three, 
the combination with Sophomore and Junior English ; four, the combination 
with Sophomore, Junior and Senior English; four, the combination with 
Junior English only ; five, the combination with Junior and Senior English; 
five, the combination with Sophomore and Senior English ; twenty-nine, the 
combination with English courses in general, no details being given; five, 
the combination with English work if the teacher so desires ; three, the com- 
bination with either the history of drama or play production in Senior 
English work.*® 

It appears from Miss Sanderson’s report that dramatic art as an extra- 
curricular activity is very important, particularly in the senior high school 
where it concerns mainly “the presentation of plays of varying merit, both 
three-act and one-act, given by the student body or by some class,” all re- 
hearsals being held after school hours, and an admission price being charged 
the night of the performance. Contrary to expectations, the dramatic club 
in the senior high school is less popular than in the junior high and in the 
junior college, only ninety-six out of two hundred and thirty-one senior high 
schools reporting such an organization. 

In summarizing her findings Miss Sanderson says: 


There seems to be no general acceptance as to the place of dramatic art in the 
program of studies. In some schools, it is taught as a Freshman or Sophomore sub- 
ject ; in others, it is reserved as a Junior or Senior elective subject.2° 


Variety of Types of Work Offered 

Further evidence of the variety of the types of work offered in the 
“speech arts” and the various arrangements made for it in the high school 
program of studies can be seen from the following examples: 

The Department of Education of New York State outlines for high 
schools a four-year course in oral expression which includes: (1) Oral Com- 
position ; (2) Interpretation of Good Literature; (3) Mechanics of Speech. 

In contrast, the California State Board of Education in prescribing a 
major in English to comprise at least three years of work suggests to meet 
this requirement, among other suggestions, a two-year composition and 
literature course emphasizing correct and fluent oral usage and ability to 
write simple English correctly, and various elective courses of not less than 





19Sanderson, Virginia S.: Dramatic Art in the Secondary Schools of California: A 
Survey and Critical Analysis. (A dissertation submitted in partial satisfaction of the 
ours for Doctor of Education degree, 1929, University of California) p. 15. 

20 Ibid, p. 107. 
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five credits each in value in such fields as public speaking, dramatics, and 
journalism.** To secure an effective execution of the last suggestion, the 
California State Department of Education, Division of Teacher Training 
and Certification, authorizes the granting of a special credential in “speech 
arts” (oral and dramatic expression) which enables the holder to teach 
public speaking, oral expression and dramatics in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia.”* 

Finally, the Special Committee of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech in 1924 found “the following satisfactory third- and fourth-year 
courses in speech training and public speaking, from various arrangements 
of which high school students throughout the United States are now profit- 
ably obtaining credit toward graduation and toward college entrance : 








(b) Public Speaking or Speech Training ¥Y% or 1 unit. 
(c) Argument and Debate ¥Y% or 1 unit 
(d) Oral Interpretation of Literature. eeeeeeeeeeeeeee YZ unit 


(e) Dramatics; either 
(1) Oral Interpretation or 
C2) Terumo cme Prenat FP nies sctece ence ensncenneeree Y, unit 
Progress and Tendencies of Speech Training 


The value to the secondary student of instruction in the “speech arts” 
has only been gradually recognized within the last century, despite the long 
history of the various phases of the subject which have been traced above. 
It took an increasing number of such criticisms of American speech as that 
made by Henry S. Pritchett in his Preface to Learned’s Report for the 
Carnegie Foundation, “In the schools of the United States we must admit 
that the training in the mother tongue leaves much to be desired,” ** before 
the values and the necessity of speech training at last penetrated the minds 
of educators in this country. ; 

Present-day agitations in the field of the “speech arts” are indicative ot 
the attempts being made toward progress. In the first place there is a definite 
inclination on the part of secondary school boards, principals, and teachers 
to separate all work in oral expression out of the regular English classes. 
This is particularly true of oral English. For example, the Committee on 
Oral Expression of the Chicago High School Teachers’ Club in 1919 made 
the interesting discovery that 90% of the English teachers in Chicago high 
schools, aften seven years’ trial and experiment, were still of the opinion 
that oral expression in its various phases could be better handled in special 
classes separate from the regular English sections. 

The Special Committee of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech in a report for 1924, despite an inference that it is more preferable 
to teach oral expression as a vital part of the regular English work, recom- 





21 Bulletin No. F-1, 1928-29, pp. 10,11. Note: The California State Board of Educa- 
tion recognizes but two institutions as qualified to grant this special credential in the “Speech 
Arts,” namely, San Jose Teachers College and Stanford University. 

22 Bulletin No. H-2, 1928, p. 27. 

23 Drummond, A. M.: Op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

24Learned, W. S.: The Quality of the Educational Process in the United States and 
in Europe. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 20, 
1927, p. X. 
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mended on the basis of actual findings as a desirable arrangement for the 
secondary school the following plan: ** 
1. (a) A fundamental course in Speech Training or Public Speaking 











for the second or third year of high school ¥Y% unit or 1 
followed by 
2. Electives in the third or fourth year. 
(b) Public Speaking ¥Y% unit or 1 
(c) Argument and Debate ¥Y% unit or 1 
(d) Oral Interpretation of Literature Y% unit 





(e) Dramatics; either 
(1) Oral Interpretation or 
(2) Drama and Production Y% unit 





Miss Sanderson’s report, previously mentioned, found that there was a 
tendency in the junior high schools of California to place almost entire em- 
phasis upon special courses in oral English rather than upon the other types 
of oral expression. 

According to the Fifth Yearbook of the National Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association a specific trend in the field 
of English is that “oral composition is not only an adjunct to written com- 
position but it is also an end in itself.” ** 

Secondly, there is a very gradually growing tendency to require a course 
in oral English as a necessary condition for graduation. This trend can be 
seen in the recommendation of a fundamental course in speech training or 
public speaking for the second or third year of high school made by the 
Special Committee of the National Association of Teachers of Speech. How- 
ever, this requirement is at present being left to the discretion of the local 
boards and principals. 

In the third place, there is a tendency for teachers specially trained in the 
general field of “speech arts” to conduct all classes in oral expression rather 
than the English teacher who has had no special preparation. The Com- 
mittee on Oral Expression of the Chicago High School Teachers’ Club dis- 
covered, in addition to the finding reported above, that 90% of their teachers, 
as a result of the seven years experimentation, were convinced that oral ex- 
pression could be more efficiently handled by teachers specially trained in the 
field. Miss Sanderson declares that California tends to give the supervision 
of dramatic work to the English teachers. However, she herself points out 
the lack of training for this special work prevalent among the present incum- 
bents ; and the State Board of Education recognizing this need and the de- 
sirability of giving the special field of “speech arts” to well-prepared teachers, 
had, therefore, authorized the granting of a Special Credential in the “Speech 
Arts.” 

Fourth, there is an increasing movement toward the making of the extra- 
curricular activities of dramatics and debating, curricular. To.use Miss San- 
derson’s data *" again, only ninety-six dramatic clubs were reported out of 
a total of two hundred and thirty-one California senior high schools reply- 





25 Drummond, A. M.: Op. cit. p. 9. 
26 Ibid, p. 88. 
27 Op. cit. p. 20. 
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ing to her questionnaire sent out in 1925; and in view of the fact that one 
hundred and forty-four schools out of the two hundred and thirty-one re- 
ported senior class productions, and thirteen junior class productions, and 
one hundred and one student body productions, it is implied that instruction 
in dramatic classes is being given in preference to the use of dramatic clubs 
for the purpose. However, it is possible, as stated previously, that prepara- 
tion for this large number of plays takes place entirely outside of school 
hours under the supervision of some interested teacher. Further evidence 
is that of the two hundred and thirty-one senior high schools replying to 
the questionnaire, ninety-nine of them gave special courses in play produc- 
tion, thirty-two special courses in the history of the drama, eighty-two in 
oral English, eighteen in vocal interpretation, thirty-five in expression, sixty- 
nine in public speaking, and twenty-eight gave special courses in combination 
of two or more of these subjects listed. 


In regard to the teaching of the different phases of the “speech arts,” 
there are two noticeable tendencies which are becoming more and more 
marked : The first is the view of oral speaking as an expression of the whole 
personality of the speaker, of his body, mind, and voice all working in com- 
plete harmony, in contrast to the early mechanical view of speaking as a 
function of the body primarily, in contrast to the later view of speaking as 
voice manipulation, and in contrast to the reaction against the Rush “ele- 
ments” the view of speaking as a process of the mind alone to be realized 
through mastery of the “think-the-thought” system; and secondly, a ten- 
dency for teachers to give as much attention to the instruction of the poor 
student as to the talented, an important change, the beginning of which may 
be traced to the conception of education as functional rather than disciplin- 
ary, and consequently the instruction of each pupil as a living, breathing 
entity different from all others and possessed of certain distinct interests and 
abilities. 

















A UNIT INVENTORY SYSTEM 


A. P. MATTIER 
Vice Principal and Business Manager 
Compton Union District Secondary Schools 


<A UNIT inventory system is an efficient method of keeping a complete 
IX permanent equipment record. It may be used with the same desired 
results in either a large or small school system. It was installed for 
the use of our system which includes five junior high schools of 
four buildings each, and a high school and junior college plant which 
occupies eighteen buildings. 


Explanation of System 


The first step should be the numbering of each room. It is better that a room 
be permanently identified by a number than by the subject that is taught inside of 
it, or by the purpose for which it is used. Rooms are often used by different 
teachers and for different purposes, and changing about is confusing to the ad- 
ministrators if the rooms are not permanently numbered. The best method for 
numbering is to start at the left just inside the main entrance. Number the first 
room 1, the next 2, and so on down to the left end of the corridor; then cross 
the corridor and continue numerically on to the right end of corridor; then cross 
corridor and number back to a point opposite the starting point. In a multiple story 
building, consider the head of each stairway as a starting point for each floor. 
If there is more than one stairway, start at the left one. Always number from 
left to right in each building and on each floor. All rooms should be numbered 
numerically for each school, starting with 1 for first floor, 200 for second floor, 
300 for third floor, etc. Offices adjoining class rooms and small store rooms should 
be numbered the same as the room that they serve and should be designated by a 
letter, as l-a, 1-b, 1-c; 2-a, 2-b, etc. All numbering should first be done on the 
blueprints from which the buildings were built; then the rooms should be numbered 
to correspond to the blueprints. This should enable one to avoid mistakes. 

The next step is to prepare a separate floor plan for each room as illustrated in 
the chart on the next page. This is an excellent project for any high school mech- 
anical drawing class. Our mechanical drawing classes completed this task in about 
two months, other work being carried on during the same time. 

One tracing was made of each room and five Ozalid prints were then made 
from each tracing. Each of the five complete sets of individual floor plans was 
placed in a loose-leaf binder. This gives us five sets of plans for each of the six 
schools in the district. These five binders for each school plant are used as follows: 

The principal of each school has one set which serves as his inventory of 
permanent equipment and gives the exact location of all equipment in the school. 
The sheets of one copy are posted in their respective rooms for the information 
of teachers and other employees. One copy is kept in the receiving room or district 
store room. The receiving clerk enters each piece of permanent equipment on the 
proper floor plans as soon as it is delivered. One copy is kept by the business 
manager. This method provides a ready reference as to information concerning 
each room in the school system. The other or fifth copy is given to the one in 
direct charge of maintenance work. 

The size of each sheet is 8%x1l, or standard letter size. If the form does 
not have sufficient ruled lines for listing all permanent equipment that may be used 
in any one room, supplementary sheets may be used and attached to the floor plan. 

One great advantage of this unit inventory system is that it simplifies the big 
task of taking the necessary annual inventory by reducing the job to that of check- 
ing the equipment in each room against the receiving room, which is at all times 
accurate and up-to-date. It is also obvious that this system serves several purposes 
which other inventory systems do not include. If any one should desire further 
information concerning this article, the writer will be glad to answer any com- 
munication. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING PLANE 


GEOMETRY 


J. E. WHISTLER 
Chaffey Union High School, Ontario 







: ie Se }URING much of the past forty years the writer has taught 
NAAN W ceometry, following the methods that were used by those who 
M654 }) taught him in his youth. Although results were uniformly un- 
nOZL satisfactory, conservatism compelled him to follow the old paths. 
He was thoroughly convinced that they did not lead to the 
promised land, yet fearful that any deviation from them might lead farther 
astray. 

A study of a large number of texts, both old and new, gave little promise 
of betterment. Only slight differences could be found, whereas a radical 
departure from prevailing methods seemed the only way out. Each text- 
book, after all, seemed to be just another geometry. * * * 

Previous to the experiment here related, the plan had been to have the 
students memorize the theorems as given in the textbook, and use various 
schemes to find out whether or not they had done so. Then a few of the 
“originals” were worked out by the best members of the class. As these 
problems had to be handed in to be examined and graded by the teacher, 
the temptation to copy was too great for most of the others in the class to 
resist. Teacher and students deceived themselves into the notion that the 
class was really learning geometry. * * * 

When, in the present experiment, we broke away from the old method 
of teaching geometry, the resulting disturbance was astonishing. The class 
felt that not to be graded on their daily work was not only unjust, but the 
height of folly. Why else should they prepare it? Had they not done just 
that way for the past nine years? * * * 

Many years in the schoolroom had convinced the teacher that the mem- 
orizing of the axioms, postulates, and working theorems (those used in 
proving other theorems) is of very little help in the solution of exercises. 
Only by the actual use of them can one acquire the power to recall them 
when needed. Knowing these tools, and having the ability to use them, are 
entirely different things. 

The purpose of this experiment was as follows: 

(1) To plan the work so as to require the minimum of memorizing and 
the maximum of reasoning. 

(2) To use the long assignment as far as it is applicable in the study 
of geometry. 

(3) To provide sufficient work to keep the fastest members of the class 
busy, yet have all of it be useful at examination time. 

(4) To give as little help as possible, especially to the upper fourth of 
the class. 

(5) To increase the use of deductive reasoning in the attack upon new 
work. 
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Procedures in the Experiment. The sequence of working theorems was 
that used by Clark-Otis. The two theorems “side-angle-side” and “angle- 
side-angle” were presented informally by using small triangles furnished by 
the woodworking department. No formal proof was required, as it is diffi- 
cult for beginners and deadens interest at the outset, which ought to be 
avoided. Towards the end of the year formal proof is required. 

For ready reference the axioms, postulates, and working theorems, with 
drawings, were given to the students on two sheets of 8” by 11” paper. These 
were carried in binders and consulted constantly. They were referred to by 
number, a direct violation of all instructions given in the textbooks. The 
time thus saved made it possible to solve nearly twice as many exercises in 
a given time, and thus gave twice as much exercise of the reasoning powers 
of the students. Writing reasons out in full is merely an exercise in pen- 
manship but is not mathematically profitable. 

It was noticed that the drawings were referred to more than the words, 
showing that thinking through images rather than words was taking place. 
This was very much worth while. 

As specimens of good English, the words of the theorems were memor- 
ized, that they might be quoted orally. 

After a few days’ preliminary study, including much drawing, a sheet 
containing about twenty-five exercises was given each student and placed in 
the binder. On these it was indicated when a new “tool” would have to 
be made—that is, when an additional working theorem would have to be 
proved, so that it could be used in proving succeeding exercises. 

These exercises being graduated in difficulty, the fast students were 
kept busy, while the slow ones “plodded their weary way.” They were told 
that no grades would be given for this work, but that it was a preparation 
for a test that would come at the end of two weeks. As before stated, this 
announcement caused the greatest commotion. Students were told also that 
none of the things they were working on would be used in the test, but that 
it would consist of new material of like nature. Further, they were told that 
if they played the game fairly they would make as good a grade in the test 
as in their own grading of their daily work. If they cheated at this game 
of mathematical solitaire they could not expect to win the game when they 
came to play it with the teacher at testing time. 

This self-grading was an interesting feature of the experiment. Two 
sets of suggestions were provided for the sheet of exercises. If the students 
did not have to consult these, nor get any help from other people, they could 
grade themselves an “A.” If they read the first suggestion, they could give 
themselves only a “B.” If the second suggestion had to be used, they were 
entitled to a “C,” and zero would be used if any further help was obtained 
from teacher or others. 

As the frequent tests showed the progress of each student, and also his 
deficiencies, the class recitation was not used for that purpose. Instead, the 
time was given to the study of new exercises, usually of greater difficulty 
than those in their regular work. These were placed on the blackboard, and 
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worked out deductively. The thing to be proved was placed at the bottom 
of the “argument” column, and a possible reason placed opposite. Working 
upward, the reason was then sustained, or another put in its place and tried 
out. Thus step by step the work progressed till the top of the column was 
reached. This method was so much enjoyed by the class that it was more 
freely used as the term advanced. As this is the method that must be used 
on all “originals,” it is a most valuable help to the beginner. 

The long assignment had to be topical and somewhat arbitrary in its 
nature. It worked well with the upper half of the class, but not so well with 
the lower half. Some seemed overwhelmed and rather lost in it all. Others 
deliberately soldiered on the job, putting it off till the last day or two, in the 
meanwhile dreaming the happy hours away. There were not mary of these 
dreamers, however, and they received special treatment. 

Results of the Experiment. The results were quite satisfactory. A much 
larger percent of the class began to reason things out, although there were 
still some who tried desperately to use memory only. In some cases it was 
rather pitiful to see them struggle when cornered in such a way that they 
could get out only by exercising their reason. It was surprising how they 
would exert memory to the point of exhaustion rather than make the com- 
paratively slight effort of reasoning to accomplish the same thing. * * * 

One of the most interesting results of this experiment was the enthusiasm 
created. Loretta was delighted when she found that she could solve the same 
exercise in three different ways, and had time and opportunity to do so. 
Zelda brought in seventeen constructions involving the loci of circles, all 
worked out in ink on special paper with tools borrowed from a big brother. 
John used a typewriter, but “Grave Alice” did not need to do so, as her cop- 
perplate productions were a delight to the teacher’s tired eyes. “South-paw” 
Florence wrote her letters from the top downward, but they were just as 
accurate as those “right side up with care.” Fred used colored inks to bring 
out his drawing the better. Allen finished his long assignment a week ahead 
of time, putting in one whole Saturday to get it done. “Honor Problems” 
from supplementary books kept him happily busy till the rest caught up. 
And there was Mildred who went so far ahead that she was able to make an 
upper division credit for the subject. We could rely on Walter to be the 
first to raise his hand when the question “Why?” was raised. Ruth was 
several months late in coming into the class, but fell into line quickly, re- 
marking, “I never liked geometry until I entered this class.” 











STATE PUBLICATION OF TEXTBOOKS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


FRANK W. HART 


Professor of Education, University of California 


| af N VIEW of the long standing, and at times highly acrimonious 
issue of state publication of school texts, and in view of recent 
Zh proposals to extend state publication to include high school texts 
i) 2° all supplementary books, the forthcoming publication of the 
researches of Dr. Percy R. Davis is an exceedingly pertinent 
and timely contribution. These researches, conducted by Dr. Davis under 
the direction of a committee of six professors representing three depart- 
ments of the Univervity of California, are the first disinterested, strictly 
scientific attack upon the problem and as such the conclusions reached should 
resolve the issue once and for all. 
The study is an evaluation of the results of state publication of textbooks 
in California from both the educational and the economic standpoint. It 
answers the following questions : 


1. As compared with state purchase of textbooks, does state publication provide 
greater or less educational advantages to the schools? 

2. As compared with state purchases of textbooks, is state publication more 
economical financially to the State? 

The procedures were as follows: 

Part I. 

1. The listing of all educational advantages and disadvantages claimed for and 
against state publication as compared with state purchase. This was accom- 
plished through a search of the literature of the field, conferences and correspon- 
dence with educators, state officials, publishing companies, educational and labor 
organizations, and others. 

2. The collection of pertinent data relative to the claims advanced. 

3. Determination of the validity of the claims in the light of accepted educational 

— and the data collected. 





Part II. 
1. The listing of all possible cost factors involved in state publication. This 
method was similar to that given above for educational implications. 
2. The investigation of hidden and indirect cost factors of state publication. 
3. The summation of the valid cost factors of state publication and comparison 
with costs of state purchase. 


Fifteen subordinate studies are developed under these procedures, hav- 
ing to do with: adequacy of supply of textbooks ; length of adoption periods ; 
limitation of selection ; discouragement of textbook development ; subordina- 
tion of educational interests ; validation of cost accounting factors ; validity 
of cost comparisons; length of circulation periods; use of supplementary 
books in the schools, including extent of displacement of state textbooks ; 
loss of exchange values ; and cost of replaced books discarded. 

Full and complete data bearing on each of the above studies are presented 
and analyzed. The conclusions reached are a sweeping and unimpeachable 
refutation of current claims made in support of state publication of school 
texts. 


Note.—The Thesis of Dr. Davis is published by the Cattrornia Society or Ssc- 
onpary Epucation. Single copy, $1.00; liberal discount on five or more copies. 














CALIFORNIA COMMISSION FOR THE 


STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS* 


SUSAN MILLER DORSEY, Chairman 






(G2 ay JHE California Commission for the Study of Educational Prob- 
BA RAYA lems, authorized by the last Legislature, is composed of lay- 
NG fi a) men who are naturally expected to approach the problems 
PY CS brought before it for study from the layman’s point of view, 

—if, indeed, there is possible in the case of schools one point 
of view of laymen, and another of educators. 

That there is any such contra-distinction (you notice I do not say 
antagonism), is, in my judgment, more or less of a fiction. But, if there 
is a contra-distinction, I should deem it the most important contribution 
this Commission could make to the well-being of California schools and 
society to discover the cause, or causes, and propose a remedy. 

Before discussing the project of the present Commission, may I call 
your attention to the fact that it has been antedated by, at least, three other 
Commissions, or Survey Committees, who have studied the educational 
problems of the State and made recommendations for their solution. 


The Jones Committee of 1920. The first of these was the 1920 Special 
Legislative Committee of laymen, the chairman of which was Senator 
Herbert C. Jones of San Jose. In the Legislative Act creating that com- 
mittee—(We were not yet in the era of commissions, else the name com- 
mittee would doubtless have been avoided for the more high-sounding 
title of commission), attention is called to the fact that the “cost of main- 
tenance of the educational system is increasing year by year,” and later the 
act comments “that it is desirable that a sound, permanent, and compre- 
hensive system shall be devised and established by which schools and other 
educational institutions may be conducted.” I am particularly impressed 
with the words “sound and comprehensive system.” 

You will be interested to recall that the Jones commission which did 
a conspicuously excellent piece of work by way of investigation and 
recommendation, proposed the following changes and improvements: 


(1) A State Commissioner of Education instead of a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to be appointed by the State Board of Education instead of 
elected by the people, thereby taking that most important office out of the 
realm of politics. 

(2) The removal also of the office of County Superintendent of Schools 
from the vicissitudes of a political election by making that administrative officer 
an appointee of the County Board of Education. 

(3) A larger unit of administration than the present school district to do 
away with the great number of small, even one-room, districts in the inter- 
ests of better education for the children. 

(4) An expansion of normal schools into teachers’ colleges. 















*An address before the annual convention of Secondary School Principals, San 
Diego, April 15, 1930. 
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(5) A revision of certification laws involving abolition of county examina- 
tions, reform of life diploma and grading certificates as (1) trial, (2) 
full, (3) permanent. 

(6) A revision of the junior college law to permit of junior colleges in 

connection with state teachers’ colleges and a general extension of the move- 

ment. 

(7) Better apportionment of school funds for both elementary and high 

schools. 

(8) The establishment of a minimum school year of eight months. 

Naturally one of the first questions asked by the present Commission 
was this: “How far have the recommendations of the Special Legis- 
lative Committee of 1920 been adopted and become operative through 
adequate legislation?’ Mr. Lentz of the State Department of Education 
was asked to report to our Commission on that point, and, while we were 
encouraged to find that real progress had been made along the lines of 
the 1920 recommendations, still several of the major problems touched on 
then are major problems today. 

Very naturally the present Commission has a dread of futility; of 
working for months and making recommendations in the light of its find- 
ings while still conscious that ten years hence the educational problems 
of today may still confront the people of California to the constant detri- 
ment of the children of the State. 

The Bagley Study of Elementary Curriculum. Two other studies call 
for brief mention; the first known as The California Elementary Curricu- 
lum Study which was directed by Dr. Bagley of Columbia and financed 
by the Commonwealth Fund. This was undertaken primarily to discover 
whether the time spent in the elementary schools might not be reduced. 
In Kansas City, for example, the elementary school period consumes only 
seven instead of eight years; it was hoped by some that California could 
demonstrate the feasibility of state-wide reduction of elementary schooling. 

Nothing was ever heard of a reduction of the elementary period as a 
result of this survey, but several things were most certainly discovered 
and some of a perplexing nature; such as an amazing instability of popu- 
lation (not much hope in that for the shorter elementary period) ; a wide 
variability in the subject matter actually taught in the same subject, as 
well as in the time allotments for the same subject in different schools; 
a great, almost capricious, variability in the year placement of the same 
subject in different schools; for example, California history was found to 
be located almost anywhere from the first grade to the eighth; an incon- 
ceivable number of statutory subjects required to be taught in every 
elementary school. 

This study had a real value in its outcome, since its findings have in- 
fluenced for the better the administration and supervision of elementary 
education throughout the State. One immediate result was the reduc- 
tion by legislative enactment of the number of elementary statutory sub- 
jects from twenty-eight to twelve, but I grieve to say that already the 
list has begun again to climb. 
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The Koos Survey of Secondary Education. The third study author- 
ized and partially financed by the State Legislature covers the secondary 
period of education and was directed by Dr. Koos. With its findings 
this group is doubtless familiar. It calls attention to what is still an out- 
standing weakness of the California system, viz., that in the same system 
different boards of trustees, or of education, administer, or may admin- 
ister, the elementary, high school, and junior college groups, a condition 
which thwarts the continuity and integration of public education in the 
several districts of California. If you are not familiar with the findings 
and recommendations of this report, you owe it to yourselves and to public 
education to read at least the first chapter. It is for you and about you. 


Work of the Commission Outlined 

I come now to the present Commission, the creation of which grew 
out of suggestions made in this survey of secondary education to which 
I have just referred. I shall speak of the Commission under these heads: 

1. Its personnel and history to date. 

2. Its agenda to date. 

3. Some phases of the problems presented for its consideration. 

There are nine members, selected evidently with this thought in mind: 
to provide fair representation for the various geographical parts of Cali- 
fornia from San Diego to Corning, as well as to represent fairly different 
business interests. (You will recall that this is a commission of laymen.) 

The first meeting of the Commission was held January 3, at which time 
the members were invited by the Governor to convene in his Los Angeles 
office where they were received and informed as to their duties under the 
Legislative Act authorizing such a commission and instructed that * * * 
“It shall be the duty of the Commission * * * to investigate the educa- 
tional, geographical, financial, and organizational problems of public edu- 
cation in this state * * * provided that schools and institutions governed 
by the Board of Regents of the University of California shall not be 
subject to investigation by the Commission.” 

At this first meeting, of one day’s duration, questions of general policy 
were discussed, such as the desirability of letting the educational interests 
and the general public know continuously of the work of the Commis- 
sion and, at the same time, avoiding the giving out of any conclusions in 
advance of thorough study and final, definite action by the Commission as 
a whole. You will, therefore, understand that if I have any opinions or 
conclusions on any subject which is before the Commission, they must 
remain buried in my own mind. I may not tell you what I think on any 
of those subjects. I may, however, listen to what you think, which, for 
the purposes of the Commission, is of more importance. What any one 
thinks or believes on these matters is of concern to the Commission. 


At that first meeting, it was decided also to avoid extended research 
on problems where there had already been exhaustive studies. What use 
to spend public money to find out what was already known. 
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Major Problems to be Studied. It was also decided as necessary for 
the Commission to concentrate, for the most part, on a few major prob- 
lems yet unsolved, in view of the fact that there remained only eleven 
months before its report must be sent to Governor Young. At this first 
meeting the subjects chosen for immediate study (and they have been 
considered at each subsequent meeting) were: 

1. Questions of finance, such as more adequate support for elementary schools 


and also for junior colleges; sources of additional funds and of especial 
importance, an adequate equalizing fund for elementary schools. 


2. Questions affecting different types of schools, their functions, curricula, 
extension or delimitation. 


3. Questions affecting the teaching personnel, those of retirement, tenure, and 
certification. 


4. Certain all-comprehensive problems affecting the system as a whole such 
as: The larger administrative unit and the reorganization of the State 
Department. 

At this meeting, the State Superintendent, Mr. Kersey, was requested 
to present any problem for the study of the Commission which was prov- 
ing troublesome, and he was requested to address a communication to all 
the superintendents of the State asking them to submit educational per- 
plexities that required adjustment. The responses to this last invitation 
have been rather meager ; the invitation is herewith extended to you. 


Finally, it was decided to seek the cooperation of the State Board of 
Education on all problems of mutual concern, and, to that end, the Com- 
mission adjourned to meet with the State Board of Education on January 
7 in Sacramento. 

What I am particularly eager for you of this group to grasp is this: 
that the Commission most heartily desires information from any and every 
worthy source, in seeking light, that its members have not met with pre- 
conceived, fixed notions, but with a sincere spirit of inquiry into what is 
best and possible for public education in California. 

It is not my purpose to give to this group the equivalent of the minutes 
of each meeting, but only a running picture of the conferences of which 
there have been three, each consuming three days, one in late January, 
one each in mid-February and mid-March, held respectively in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Sacramento. 


That you may glimpse the extent and character of the discussions, I 
will mention the important items of the agenda and refer to the personnel 
participating in the discussions. 

Being laymen and presumably not wholly familiar with School Law, 
it seemed important at the outset to have the present law governing state, 
county, and district funds, also bond and building tax matters fully set 
forth; this was done at the first regular meeting by Messrs. Lentz and 
Morgan of the State Department who with others persons of the State 
Office and Mr. Kersey have given continuous advice on matters of law 
and also statistical information of importance and value in all the in- 
vestigations of the Commission. 
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Larger Administrative Units. The first lengthy discussion was on the 
problem of the “Larger Administrative Unit”—to advise on which many 
different persons were called in at every meeting. This question has been 
before the State of California for at least thirty-three years and is still 
provocative of much diverse opinion whenever approached. 

What shall the larger unit be? 

1. Shall it include the entire county? 

2. Shall it include the county exclusive of chartered cities? 

3. Shall it center around a high school district of some sort? 

4. Shall it be arbitrarily compounded of all that is left in a given 
county after certain well-defined district areas have been abstracted? 

California school districts have from the beginning just happened ; the 
fact that the high school grew up as an afterthought and was adopted by 
the State only rather reluctantly, that it started with a Board of Educa- 
tion of its own quite independent of existing elementary districts and their 
Boards of Trustees and that, still later, the junior college district was 
superimposed has tended to complicate a situation already sufficiently per- 
plexing when the public school system consisted of only elementary dis- 
tricts widely separated, sparsely populated and impossible to administer 
or supervise except in a frontier fashion. 

Add to this present medley of overlapping districts and triplicate school 
boards that other fact that still large areas of the State are not yet in any 
high school district because some county superintendents failed to do their 
duty in their day of opportunity when all such areas might have been 
assigned to existing districts by those county officials. Add to all this 
the further embarrassment that impassable mountain roads in some in- 
stances prevent transportation and that in other cases even one-room 
schools are too remote for any possible consolidation. Add to these real 
perplexities the fact that local ambitions sometimes stand in the way of 
securing better conditions for all, since each group desires any consolidat- 
ed school to be located most favorably or itself. 

And, finally, add to all this the subtle antagonisms of race and creed 
and color which bar combinations of several small schools into one larger 
or the unification of the administration of several schools to produce a 
better supervised and more economical system. 

Well, you have the picture, or part of it. What do you advise the 
Commission to do? Recently I am told that a survey was made in a cer- 
tain section to determine where, from the point of view of school popula- 
tion, accessibility and existing transportation facilities, a junior college 
could best be located. The most advantageous location seemed to be de- 
termined rather clearly through this survey, and there the matter ended; 
rather no junior college than that one group, one location should seem 
to profit ever so little by its greater proximity to the proposed college. 

On this question of the larger unit, the Commission has had the bene- 
fit of the opinions of several university professors, of seven county super- 
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intendents, of the heads of teacher organizations, of a former representa- 
tive of the Farm Bureau and of the educational commission of the Tax 
Association. 

What does this convention advise? Have you light on this much 
controverted question? 


Reorganization of the State Department. Or, take the problem of the 
reorganization of the State Department, which at the last meeting of the 
Commission was sanely and ably discussed by Mr. Will C. Wood, Mr. 
Sam Cohn, and others. Here one question among others is “Who shall 
be elected by the people, the Superintendent of Public Instruction or the 
State Board of Education?” Or, can a way be devised by which the 
sting of an election and its disgusting antecedent, a political campaign, 
may be removed for both without depriving the people altogether of a 
voice in determining the personnel of the State Department? 

Until my entry upon this work, I did not know what educational per- 
plexities could be evolved. The Commission is exceedingly desirous of 
giving every group or individual interested in either of these major prob- 
lems an opportunity to be heard. 


High School Textbooks and Supplementary Books. Then, there are 
the problems of high school textbooks and supplementary books. It may 
not be known to some of you how narrowly the schools escaped a great 
menace at the time of the last Legislature when it was proposed to limit 
dangerously the choice and use of supplementary books and when legis- 
lation inimical to high school students in the matter of textbooks was 
introduced and strongly supported. Still perhaps there has been lavish, 
if not extravagant, use of funds in purchasing ill-advised sets of supple- 
mentary books in many subjects and one may fairly ask whether it is 
perfectly clear that the extended lists of approved high school texts are 
conducive to wise choice and economy. May it not be time to set up 
simple but ample criteria for the selection of texts and limit lists some- 
what in keeping with the criteria? 

This is your problem; what help can you offer? Have you given 
thought to the matter? If not, should you undertake to help the Com- 
mission at this juncture? 

An Equalization Fund Needed. Or take the subject of an Equaliza- 
tion Fund,—another major problem. There are elementary school districts 
in this State whose entire assessed valuation yields less than one dollar of 
district tax for school purposes. On the other hand, there are several 
elementary districts that need not impose any district tax at all because 
the school money that comes from State and county is sufficient to support 
the school handsomely. 

There are other districts where the children could not be educated if 
the local funds were not supplemented by Federal appropriations allowed 
for the attendance of Indian children. Still other elementary districts are 
so wealthy that they have difficulty in devising ways of spending their 
legitimate tax funds. 
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Evidently this State needs some way of equalizing school resources, 
some more adequate provision for those districts in need. 


How Shall More Funds Be Secured? To supply this need what 
sources shall be tapped? Shall there be established an income tax, a sev- 
erance tax, a luxury tax, or what shall be done? The opinion is rather 
general that real property cannot endure any further tax. Where, then, 
and how shall more funds be procured? 


The Junior College Problem. Then comes the problem of the Junior 
College. Here are some of the difficulties confronting the Commission 
with reference to this type of public school. Where shall junior colleges 
be allowed? Shall all of the teacher colleges be permitted to develop 
a junior college also as a part of their institution? Should the 6-4-6 
plan of Pasadena be encouraged? Shall junior colleges as separate two- 
year institutions be encouraged? Here is another type of question rela- 
tive to the junior college. Shall it emphasize terminal courses or the 
lower division work of the university, or both? 


And perhaps, most important of all, so far as the junior college is 
concerned is the question, “From what source shall additional funds be 
sought for its support? Should the State assume complete financial sup- 
port as in the case of the freshman and sophomore years of the university, 
or do the admission of non-recommended students and the giving of 
terminal courses not recognized by the university preclude full State 
support?” These are really your problems. What answers to these ques- 
tions can you give. And do you know that your answers are right. 


Two of the principals of junior colleges appeared before the Com- 
mission at its last meeting and contributed much to a better understand- 
ing of what work is being done in these institutions, if not to what ought 
to be done in way of organization and support. 

Also at this same meeting two presidents and one former president 


of teachers colleges came to discuss their problems and also those of the 
junior college. 


These questions were asked of the presidents of teachers colleges by 
the chairman of the Commission: 


1. What should be the first function of a teachers college? And, how should 
it perform that function? 


2. How far should a teachers college perform the function of a general cul- 
tural school? 


3. Is it time for those receiving special certificates, including teacher-librarians, 
to take the five year period of training required of all other high school 
teachers, except in the case of strictly vocational subjects? 


4. What should be the relationship between the teachers college and the junior 
college? 


5. How far is the teachers college prepared to give terminal’ courses to junior 
college students and how far should it be equipped to give such courses? 

The Problem of Adult Education. No subject in the whole realm 

of education is more discussed at the present time than adult education. 
Here California has made only a fair start. What better encouragement 
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and support should be given? The high schools are not alert enough here. 
With the tremendous increase of knowledge in the last twenty years, every 
adult needs to be pushed out again into the stream of educational effort. 


Shall the Kindergarten Receive State Support? From this upper 
stratum of public education, drop now to the very beginner, the kinder- 
garten. Its support now comes entirely from the district tax; to receive 
money from the State and county requires a change in the Constitution 
since, in enumerating the schools which the State may support, the kinder- 
garten is not mentioned. Has the time come to count the kindergarten as 
a part of the elementary school, and so make possible its partial support 
by the State and county? 

Tenure and Retirement. You have all heard of tenure and retirement. 
Do you know what the Commission should recommend on either of these 
matters? 

How far are teachers being actually injured by the tenure law because 
of dismissal after three years by boards of trustees to prevent the attain- 
ing of a permanent status? How far are children being injured by the 
retention of teachers totally unfit for service? Is the present tenure law 
just to all teachers, and is it, in its present operation, fair to all children? 
If not, can you suggest changes that will make it safe and desirable? The 
Commission would rejoice in your answer. 

As for retirement; does anyone know what the teachers desire? Does 
anyone know how to find out what they desire? Do they desire something 
within the possibilities of the State to give? Here, at least, the Commis- 
sion wishes help from the teachers. 


In this sketchy and, to me, most unsatisfactory presentation, I have 
tried to indicate what some of the problems coming before the Commis- 
sion are, and their exceeding difficulty. 

Other questions are being asked such as these, “Are our schools suffi- 
ciently concentrated on the main business of education? Are the intellec- 
tual energies of students dissipated with too diversified activities; with 
too many interruptions to methodical work and concentration? 


Another question: Is the teaching of vocations sufficiently industrial 
in character, or does it smack too much of the academic? 

Are these questions worthy of the attention of the Commission? If 
so, can you answer them? 


Whether the Commission shall by its decisions forward education de- 
pends very little on the Commission. That is an unfortunate aspect of 
the whole situation in the case of any study and series of recommenda- 
tions. Superintendents, principals, teachers, and citizens can prevent im- 
provement if such improvement is believed by them to be not consonant 
with their personal interests, ambitions, prejudices, or even their aversion 
to change. So when all is done, the voice of the people will say through 
their representation in the Legislature what sort of education and how 
much of it the children of California may have as well as what sort of 
school administration. 
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YAHEN faced with the problems of children and their troubles in 
AY) society, the State has two main avenues of approach. The first 
4) is corrective, the second preventive. As far as the former is 
“34 concerned, California has established correctional institutions 
which, according to surveys made by outsiders, are among the 
very best in the United States. For example, preliminary returns of a recent 
investigation by the United States Children’s Bureau of several hundred boys 
of the Whittier State School who have left the school and have been out in 
the community for ten years or more, indicate that approximately eighty per 
cent of them are now carrying on and doing their part in society. This in- 
formation was obtained by actual visits by a staff of easterners to the com- 
munities in which these young men reside. To restore to good citizenship as 
high a proportion as this indicates a very large degree of efficiency in the 
_ work with Whittier boys in the school and on placement. This is especially 
significant when it is realized that these boys are the very worst problem 
children from all over the State of California. Doubtless the other state cor- 
rectional schools at Ione and Ventura would show equally good records. 
Child Guidance Clinic a Prevention of Delinquency. But however good 
the state correctional institutions may be, the second procedure, that of pre- 
vention, is obviously the wiser one. It is most unfortunate to have to send 
children away from home to a distant institution, because not merely do 
they have to adjust to the institution but they also have another difficult ad- 
justment when they return to society. The wise and economical thing to do 
is to get at the source—to help the communities to keep children out of state 
institutions. This paper deals with one approach to the problem which has 
been found in other states to be of use in preventing children from entering 
careers of delinquency, and, many psychiatrists also believe, from later com- 
mitments to a state hospital for the insane. This approach is through the 
child guidance clinic, which as you know consists of a psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, and psychiatric social workers. Many large cities have such 
clinics ; other communities should be able to avail themselves of this service. 
The pioneer traveling child guidance clinic of the State of California, 
with this desired and complete personnel, was inaugurated this year by Gov- 
ernor Young as part of the program of the California Bureau of Juvenile 
Research on the recommendation of Mr. Earl E. Jensen, State Director of 
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Institutions, and Mr. K. J. Scudder, Superintendent of the Whittier State 
School. 

Clinic Visits Community on Invitation. The child guidance clinic pro- 
ceeds on the basis of a thorough examination of the child from the physical, 
psychological, psychiatric, and social standpoints. The traveling child guid- 
ance clinic of California thus provides a staff of specialists for communities 
in California that do not have their own child guidance clinics. The clinic 
visits a community at the request of the school departments or others inter- 
ested in children, but only upon the unanimous invitation of all the various 
educational, medical, and social agencies. Thus, on the citizens’ committee 
which invited us to Long Beach were officers of the county medical society, 
school officials, the president of the local mental hygiene society, heads of 
social agencies—in other words, a sampling of the leading persons in the 
community. 


Clinic Helpful to Local Agencies. The clinic has had the effect of giving 
much valuable publicity to the research departments of the school systems 
visited. Instead of eclipsing the local research organization, as might be 
anticipated, the presence of the clinic in the community has led to consider- 
able helpful publicity in the newspapers and elsewhere for the work being 
carried on by local research directors. Our work has been purely consultant 
service ; the local research departments have been in charge of the prepara- 
tory work and have responsibility for carrying on the treatment. The local 
director of research has usually been chairman of the local committee ; thus, 
in Long Beach, the work of the clinic was headed up by Mr. Branson, in 
Alhambra by Mrs. Hood, in Fresno by Mr. Munson, and in Taft by Miss 
Bridston, visiting teacher, and Miss Bradshaw, director of research. 

Were we invited to a community the size of Oakland or San Diego, it 
would be for the purpose of demonstrating the value of the work in order to 
help local persons interested to develop a clinic of their own. Obviously, to 
give regular service to one such community would take all the time of a 
clinic of this type. In smaller communities, local officials realize the impos- 
sibility of supporting such a clinic group by themselves at an annual ex- 
pense of twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars; they realize the special 
consultant feature of the visiting clinic and the economy of availing them- 
selves at intervals of such a State organization. 


Problem Children Referred to Clinic. The traveling clinic of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Juvenile Research this year has been in communities rang- 
ing in size from Madera and Fullerton to Fresno, Alhambra, and Long 
Beach. In the past three or four months seventy-two cases have been studied 
and treatment suggested. The children ranged in age from four to seven- 
teen; median age for boys, eleven; for girls, nine. The range in intelli- 
gence was from idiocy to “gifted.” Most of them were referred by the 
schools, though parents, physicians and social workers also sent cases. 
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TABLE I 
Reasons for Requesting Examination 


(Roughly classified according to major problem as stated by person who 
referred child for study.) 























Gitircrcth Fo eMB Ie sesinsics:cnsinssbchsccchins tanasa Steps ent alos rae olacaan sce aansaieseibiciionichenrapaitaeaaaia 23 
Personality Difficulties 21 
Asocial Behavior 14 
a TI naa cies tccadnaiais chesaaeccycaih pau antacids capatlionibaacesissiecnapiaibieadad 5 
Speech Defect....... 6 
Physical Defect, auditory paralysis, etc 3 

TRG nc csanvsssiusnetoussnsoiiininccaniissadigieiene nsaiieciatlte ts tciaetanaltedesanioilinedamcadiads sciatica 72 


There was, of course, much over-lapping of actual problems, such as a 
child referred because of a personality difficulty was found to have a low in- 
telligence quotient and consequently not able to do good work in school. Several 
of the children were found to have physical defects (visual, glandular, etc.), 
special reading disabilities, etc. 


As noted in Table I, not all of the cases were pre-delinquent ; for example, 
some had speech or reading difficulties. In addition to the usual psychological 
and educational tests, we used three new and less widely used testing proce- 
dures, namely, the Arthur Performance Scale, the new Minnesota Test of 
Intelligence for Pre-school Children, and the Marion Monroe Methods for 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading Disability. 


Group Conferences Discuss Clinic Problems. Perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the work of the clinic is educational. In each community 
public conferences are held, at which a case is presented, anonymously of 
course, and those present are invited to participate in the discussion. There 
has been a total attendance at these conferences of approximately six hun- 
dred persons. This group has included juvenile court judges, probation 
officers, superintendents of schools and other school people, mayors, police 
chiefs, members of the board of supervisors, members of the board of edu- 
cation, representatives of the parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs and 
service clubs, Scout executives, physicians, dentists, newspaper editors, and 
other representative citizens. The demonstration clinic offers a concrete 
and practical lesson in child psychology. In other words, these influential 
citizens get a picture of the child in modern society and of his need for 
individual care and guidance which could not be portrayed by any theoretical 
account. 


Codperation of Welfare and Educational Agencies. Another significant 
value of the clinic is its effect in bringing about cooperation and harmony 
among the various educational and social welfare agencies in the community 
in order to help children with their problems. It is not a question as a case 
is presented of “passing the buck” or of little petty rivalries, but rather, 
“What can I do to help this child and other children?” Our public con- 
ferences demonstrate to the community the value of a procedure like the 
Co6érdinating Council which Dickson and Vollmer developed in Berkeley for 


codperation among the various community agencies dealing with problem 
children. 
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The Clinic a Special Aid to School Department. Likewise, in all com- 
munities attention is called to pamphlets and reading lists on child manage- 
ment and mental hygiene, and some of these are distributed directly to the 
parents and teachers of the children studied. A group of outsiders can often 
tell parents things which local officials would hesitate to discuss. They are 
also able to explain and support educational methods of school procedures 
to school patrons and clear up misunderstandings. Incidentally, suggestions 
are offered to local groups with regard to their needs in the way of social 
service or special school facilities. Usually members of the board of edu- 
cation are present, and it is possible to indicate concretely what service could 
be rendered by such measures, for example, as the addition to the school 
system of a visiting teacher or the establishment of a special class for mental 
defectives, or the enlargement of the counseling program. 


History of Cases Kept. I will now give brief histories of two actual 
cases studied by our staff within the last few months. We usually compile 
many pages of significant data on each case. All cases are followed up by 
return visits and correspondence, to insure that something is done for the 
children, and to assist further if a modification of the program is necessary. 


Two Cases Illustrate Types of Clinic Problems 


Case 1. John is an American boy of fifteen, of normal intelligence, referred for 
study because of his undue sex interest. His family background is one of marked in- 
stability. The mother was reported as “queer,” and the father was alcoholic and has 
been in San Quentin. The family has been known to the county welfare organization 
since 1917, and its history is one of desertion of both parents, divorce, and finally the 
abandonment of John and his brother and sister in 1924. Since that time, John has been 
placed in a long series of foster homes, first with relatives, next in an “adoptive” home, 
where he did not adjust, and finally in several county boarding homes, where his chief 
difficulty, his undue sex interest, was handled most unwisely. He was threatened with 
removal of his sex organs if he practiced masturbation, and was told this habit would 
drive him crazy. He was treated as an outcast, and made to feel that he was “abnormal 
and shameful.” At present he is in a good boarding home. His physical condition is 
good. However, the money paid by the county for his care ($20 a month), does not 
even provide for his school expenses, and he is thus denied many advantages enjoyed 
by other boys in the same home and feels this keenly. John feels he is “ugly and no 
good.” His father wouldn’t let him go to church and Sunday school, and John himself 
says he hates church. He wants to join the Boy Scouts but can’t afford to do so. 

The clinic was brought to the commtmnity in which John lives by one of the service 
clubs in codperation with the schools and other local agencies. The underprivileged child 
committee of this organization was anxious to find some work in which its members 
could render personal service. When John’s case was discussed we recommended that 
a “big brother” from this organization be given an opportunity to help this boy. A new 
suit of clothes would change his attitude vastly regarding Sunday school, since previ- 
ously he had been ashamed to go there. An additional small amount would enable him 
to join the Scouts and get a uniform. In other words, he should have a chance to be like 
other boys. It was advised that his school work be adjusted so that his mechanical 
interests would be satisfied, and also that he be given some guidance in his reading. His 
marked sense of inferiority was to be handled by talks, pointing out his good points, his 
opportunities, etc. His foster-mother was given books on sex information and has 
already made an effort to help the boy in these matters. He is to be given work during 
the summer to make a little money of his own as the basis of a reserve fund for him 
next year. In other words, this boy, whose father is in San Quentin, and who shows 
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some of the beginning symptoms of a socially dangerous person, is being treated now 
by far-sighted citizens, school people and others in his own community. His career is 
typical of the beginnings of many of the histories of boys now at the Preston School of 
Industry or the Whittier State School. It is hoped that the preventive measures in this 
case will lead to the road of good citizenship, making John an asset to the State rather 
than a liability. 

Case 2. George is an American boy of thirteen years, of borderline intelligence, in 
the sixth grade in school. He is small for his age, and attractive in appearance, with 
blue eyes and light curly hair. He is the eighth in a family of eleven children, seven of 
whom are living. The family has a very bad name in the community. All save one of 
the older brothers and sisters have been in trouble of some sort. One brother was at 
Preston. George himself has been stealing, then lying about it, playing truant from 
school, and destroying the neighbor’s property. At school he “has a bad name,” and is 
blamed for anything out of the way that happens there. The other boys do not like 
him because of his fighting and swearing. An effort has been made to control his be- 
havior by threatening him with the detention home, and with the Whittier State School, 
but with little success. A commitment to Whittier was seriously considered last sum- 
mer. The attitude of his parents is very poor, in that they shield him constantly, refus- 
ing to admit his misdeeds until they are proved. On the other hand, George will do 
anything for a person he likes. He responds well to praise and can be appealed to 
through kindness. He is interested in machinery and electricity, and also has a strong 
interest in the Boy Scout organization which he has just joined. His youthful and 
pleasing appearance gives him a false impression of mental ability which he does not 
possess. He is failing in his school work and receiving no satisfaction at school. This 
sense of inferiority has been finding an outlet in his anti-social behavior. 


What was done for George as a result of the visit of the State clinic? George was 
found to have chronic appendicitis and an obstruction in his nose. Both of these troubles 
are being taken care of by local physicians. As for his community contacts with school 
officials, his scoutmaster and others—these persons are to avoid the tendency toward 
suspicion or distrust of George. On the other hand, they will appeal to his good qualities 
and loyalty. In the public conference at which this case was discussed, the desirability 
of his becoming the bugler of his Scout troop was suggested; but unfortunately his 
family could not afford to purchase the instrument for him. At this point, a heavy-set 
man in the rear of the room got up and said, “I’ll buy that kid the bugle if it’ll help keep 
him out of trouble.” Interestingly enough, it turned out upon inquiry that this man was 
the local chief of police. This incident is a fine illustration of the growing social service 
attitude of the police with regard to preventing children from getting into trouble. Here 
was a man who caught the vision to the extent that he was willing to reach into his own 
pocket to buy a bugle if it would keep a boy out of trouble. George’s mother was told 
_ the harmful effects of evasion, and urged to make George and herself face the facts. 
She was notably more cooperative with the school than she had even been before. It 
was suggested that, if possible, a small allowance be given to George, that he might 
perhaps do certain specific chores in order to earn this. 

The school officials were advised to try to capitalize the mechanical ability of George 
and to recognize that his instability in school is the result, not of any delinquent makeup, 
but simply of his deficient intelligence. The possibility of his taking part in dramatics 
was suggested as a means of giving him an opportunity to assert himself in school so 
that he need no longer be discouraged and feel himself on the sidelines in everything. 


Success of Clinic Methods. Individual case histories with their per- 
sonal appeal are always interesting. As you are well aware, the matter of 
cure of a child’s problems is always relative, depending as it does on so many 
factors. Lee and Kenworthy? recently published a suggestive study re- 


1Mental Hygiene and Social Work, by Porter R. Lee and Marion E. Kenworthy. New 
York: Division of Publications, Commonwealth Fund, 1929. p. 309. $1.50. 
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garding the effectiveness of the child guidance clinic approach to problems 
of juvenile maladjustment. They answer the question of the success of the 
child guidance clinic in part by the following statistics of 196 cases studied 
by the Bureau of Children’s Guidance in New York, and followed up after 
the treatment period. Based upon returns of parents and staff members, 79 
per cent of the cases studied are treated with success or partial success. “In 
the judgment of the staff, the most significant conclusion to be drawn from 
these figures is that they justify faith in the possibilities of child guidance.” 
(p. 142.) A pertinent factor in the interpretation of the successes and per- 
haps especially of the failures of the child guidance clinic is that the actual 
treatment is in other hands than the clinic staff. Success depends upon 
accurate and conscientious carrying out of the prescription of the clinic 
staff. When parents, school officials, or others do not codperate adequately, 
success is difficult, if not impossible. This study of Lee and Kenworthy, 
however, would be much more enlightening had a control group been used. 


THE SUCCESS OF CHILD GUIDANCE* 


TABLE I 
Distribution in Terms of Family Appraisal 
Staff Appraisal Success Partial Success Failure 
SESE 33 23 7 3 
SSE 20 11 9 ui 
GST 8 ae 5 3 
61 34 21 6 
Taste II 
Distribution in Terms of Staff Appraisal 
Family Appraisal Success Partial Success Failure 
EES 34 23 11 Pe 
BN IIE cecicccecnseccesinnincossensonces 21 7 9 5 
APE ee 6 3 3 
61 33 20 8 


Staff appraisal of the one hundred ninety-six cases carried through treatment in the 
group of three hundred specially studied is as follows: 


Tase III 
Number Per cent 
EE RAE ESRC RS aa eee ee ee 93 48 
LES AEE LOLI STL NEE COT, OO 61 31 
Failure .......... a 42 21 





196 100 


© Taken from Mental Hygiene and Social Work, by Lee and Kenworthy, Chapter V, 
“The Leading Results of the Division’s Activities in Child Guidance,” p. 141. 

Nature of Child Guidance. Treatment in child guidance is general in 
nature. It lacks the specificity of many phases of modern medical thera- 
peusis. Instead of applying one certain drug, or making a definitely local- 
ized incision, treatment suggestions of a child guidance clinic may include as 
many as twenty or thirty different kinds of things in the physical, mental, 
or social aspects of a child’s life. The following study by Blatz of Toronto, 
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reported at the Third Conference of the National Research Council’s Com- 
mittee on Child Development in May, 1929, gives suggestive evidence re- 
garding the significance of some of the treatment items in child guidance. 
A criticism of these figures has been raised, due to the fact that possible 
selection in the cases studied on the basis of social status was not controlled ; 
nevertheless, the figures are suggestive. 


The Blatz Study of Behavior. In his study, Blatz had the teachers in 
one of the Toronto public schools record on weekly charts for five years all 
class-room misdemeanors which were defined as “any behavior in the class- 
room which necessitated interrupting the teaching in order that it might be 
dealt with specifically.” From each of the thirty rooms in the school one 
good boy and one bad boy, and one good girl and one bad girl, or 120 chil- 
dren per year, were selected on the basis of these records of their class-room 
behavior. The two groups are compared with juvenile court cases, and 
studied with reference to the factors listed : 


Good Bad _ Court 
Offenses : % % 


a 0 35 
Pilfering ................ 0 
Truancy .............. 0 
Running away ... 0 
ie iiincinatisannits 0 
Sex information 15 
Allowed out at night 30 
Sunday school attendance 95 
Club membership, Y. M. C. A., Scouts, etc 50 
NE his sapsciasabisiabinsbiin ww 45 15 
sia 
60 
40 
30 
84 
60 
3 
































Weekly movie 
Library (card, story hour, etc.) 
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Working outside home 24 55 
I sii cin 38 15 
Weekly allowance 38 42 
ae Ti Ce RR icincictnssctigchchsitcmcntablladasindetniattial 35 22 
Number of siblings 1 4.0 5.1 





Child Guidance Clinic a Great Human Service. The accumulation over 
years of long and thorough case histories will ultimately result in much 
valuable research data. Each case as it is studied and followed up by the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research clinic group represents an experi- 
ment in human relationships. But those supporting this state program 
envisage the work primarily perhaps from the practical standpoint of the 
future welfare of the State. If the clinic approach in the handling of chil- 
dren’s troubles be extended so that every unfortunate, maladjusted, or so- 
called problem child in California could receive this diagnosis and treatment 
early, the admissions to the State correctional schools, and also probably to 
the State hospitals for the insane, would be materially reduced. In other 
words, by a state program of prevention along modern scientific lines in the 
communities of the State, the people of the State would be freed of much of 
the burden of support for state institutions. By going to the source and pre- 
venting children from entering state institutions by proper and timely guid- 
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ance, the tapayers of the State would eventually be saved millions of dollars. 
For example, the replacements for the 4300 men now in San Quentin are 
little children in the elementary schools today. The program of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Juvenile Research is part of a plan that may keep potential 
criminals out of the penitentiary by giving them the right start when they 
are children. To be sure, the economic issue is always an important one, 
but of much greater significance is the saving of children from lives of 
crime, unhappiness, and degradation. For, to make unhappy and perverse 
children into effective citizens is a primary duty of the State. This is funda- 
mental in the program of state traveling child guidance clinics. In closing, 
I wish to add that here in California we have a great challenge ever before 
us— to give every child the individual opportunity that he deserves. The 
more we look into the history of children in trouble, the more hopeful the 
chances of adjustment seem to be if the treatment is begun early enough. 
This new approach of individual study and treatment, the child guidance 
clinic, offers a rich field in which to work in helping many of the children 
of California to more happy and effective lives. 
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Tue San Disco Convention. In this section of THE QUARTERLY are 
published some of the papers, reports, and summaries of reports presented 
at the annual convention of secondary school principals, which convened at 
San Diego, April 15-17. The program of this convention was unique in that 
it was organized chiefly in conference groups of principals who discussed. 
problems of accreditation, administration, adult education, classroom methods, 
curriculum construction, finance, guidance, health and child welfare, research, 
supervision, and schoolhouse planning. A swmmarization of reports from a 
number of these conferences appears in Mr. Kersey’s paper, which the Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction presented at the last session of the Convention. 
—Enpitor’s Note. 























MROBLEMS of Supervision. The object of supervision was admirably 
defined by one conference as “the development of a group of pro- 
fessional workers who attack their problems scientifically, free from 
the control of tradition, and actuated by the spirit of inquiry.” The 
conclusions of the conference were: 


1. Departmental meetings are helpful in the professional development of 
teachers. Curricular developments, development of different types of work to 
meet individual needs, matters of adjustment and methods are within the scope 
of these meetings. 

2. Individual conferences are effective means of helping teachers with special 
problems. 

3. The technique of effective visitation includes evaluation of pupil attitudes, 
physical condition and appearance of room, general participation of students, evi- 
dence of preparation, nature of assignment. Visitation increases pupil interest in 
work. 

Problems of Administration. Scores of administrative problems were discussed 
in eight conferences. Among the problems commanding attention were: 

. Relations of principal to board of trustees. 
. Administration of the social program. 

. Selection of teachers. 

. Publicity. 

. Factors affecting teacher load. 

Tenure. 

. Systems of grading. 

. Larger unit of school administration. 

. Continuation education. 

Problems of Accreditation. Bases of accreditation were established by the con- 
ference on problems of accreditation. It was almost unanimously agreed that the 
present method of accrediting by the State University is satisfactory. It was agreed 
that further study would be directed to the problem. 

Problems of Curriculum Construction. Six conferences discussing problems 
of curriculum construction offered pertinent recommendations as follows: 

1. Courses of study should be developed to meet the varying needs and inter- 
ests of all ability groups. 
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2. Special attention should be paid to the development of curricula, materials 
and methods for the less well-endowed pupils. 

3. The California Curriculum Commission should direct immediate attention 
to developing curriculum standards for secondary schools. 

4. The aesthetic development of pupils should not be neglected. More atten- 
tion to art and music from the point of view of appreciation is an urgent need in 
modern life. 

5. Study groups should be formed in each high school faculty, to be composed 
of the classroom teacher, supervisor, and administrator. These groups should set 
up a procedure for scientific construction of curriculum. 

6. The attention of teacher training institution directed toward development of 
more practical curriculum courses would result in definite assistance to the second- 
ary schools in attacking the problem. 

Problems of Classroom Method. Five groups met to discuss problems of class- 
room method. Significant definition of the various classroom methods now in 
vogue was made. The Morrison plan, ability grouping, differentiated curricula, the 
project method, the Dalton plan and the Miller plan, each received attention. Four 
conclusions represent the outcome in this group of conferences: 

1. The day of the old formal subject instruction in the traditional recitation is 
passed and in its place a type of instruction which uses informal, child-centered 
activities is rapidly developing. 

2. Instruction should be based upon the genuine interest of the student in com- 
prehensive units of learning. 

3. Instruction should be adapted to individual differences and should guarantee 
the social development of the child. 

4. It is recommended that each principal organize in his faculty a cooperative 
study of the newer methods in order that the first three conclusions may be ac- 
complished. 

Problems of Classification and Guidance. The purpose of the guidance and 
counselling program is to get boys and girls to be more successful in their school 
work. It is essential that the home conditions, personal life, and mental adjustments 
of students be studied, as well as the intellectual ability or scholastic achievement. 
Guidance is here to stay. Ways and means of carrying it out successfully are the 
problems before secondary schools, concluded the ten conferences. Problems of 
ability grouping, differentiated curriculum, special counsellors vs. home room teach- 
ers, qualifications of counsellors, were discussed. 

Problem of the Social Program. No single problem of the conference received 
more enthusiastic interest from the principals than the problem of the social pro- 
gram. Nine groups discussed the problem. 

The social program of the school was stated by one group as “the program of 
co-curricular activities.” The social program is based on the educational principle 
that moral conduct is social and that habits and ideals are developed only when 
pupils have opportunity to participate in social situations. 

The question: “What shall be the minimum and maximum limits in social 
activities for the individual and for the school?” resulted in the conclusion that some 
plan should be inaugurated to limit the zealous, spread the responsibility, encourage 
the timid, and give recognition for accomplishment. 

It was thought advisable for the full faculty to participate in the social pro- 
gram. We need versatile, specially trained teachers, sympathetic in attitude. We 
need simple administration, by principals who see the full activity program as a 
part in the educational scheme. The need of a special period in the school day for 
the social program was generally considered desirable. 

Junior College Problems. In three conferences, characterized by large attend- 
ance, the challenging and perplexing problems of the junior college were discussed 
seriously, earnestly and sincerely. The discussions led to the following conclusion: 

There is an urgent need for legislation that will make possible (1) the stabiliz- 
ing of the state junior college fund, and provide adequate state financial support 
for junior colleges; (2) a sound procedure for establishing new junior colleges; 
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(3) standards that will assure courses suited to the differentiated needs of the 
students attending junior colleges; and (4) elimination of the dual system of 
junior college education. 

Health and Child Welfare. The school administrators must be concerned with 
two series of problems in school health, those connected with health service and 
those connected with health instruction. The control of contagious diseases, pro- 
vision for physical examinations of all students, and the chance for improvement of 
students’ conditions where physical handicaps are found, must be provided by the 
school if its students are to maintain and improve their health status. 

It was suggested that all teachers in the school teach health information inci- 
dentally and that more should be done in the education of parents and taxpayers in 
matters having to do with health. 

Conclusions reached were: 

1. That a state committee on school health be formed to work with the State 
Department of Education. 

2. That this committee develop a brief but continuous health record card to be 
kept from the grammar grades through the secondary schools and that these record 
cards be transferred with the student from school to school to insure their perma- 
nency. 

Finance. The conclusions and recommendations growing out of the discussion 
of those groups whose conferences have been reported were directed to very spe- 
cific points as follows: 

1. Tax Limits. It was recommended that the Superintendant of Public In- 
struction be asked to clarify the status of high school district tax limitation, in view 
of the attorney-general’s opinion. 

The Department believes the supreme court decision fully applicable to the 
School Code, since enactment of the School Code was intended, by statement there- 
in contained, to “be construed as continuation” of the existing laws, “and not as 
new enactments.” It is our opinion that no district tax rates govern the high school 
districts except in the first year of their maintenance of a high school. 

2. Equalization. Proper equalization of the costs of high school education was 
asked, such equalization to be provided by the State through some plan similar to 
the Mort plan. Approval was expressed of local taxation of operative property. 
Additional aid for high schools, it was urged, should be secured through new 
sources of taxation. 

3. Junior High Schools. Recommendation was made that legally organized 
junior high schools be established and supported as fully as high schools. 

4. Insurance. Insurance for all types of liability by school districts was recom- 
mended. 

5. Budgets. Uniform budgetary classification of school expenditures was urged. 

6. Consolidated Purchasing. Present optional participation by high schools in 
county purchase of school supplies was recommended, the economic values of group 
buying being stressed, and annual purchase of supplies recommended. 

7. Problems of Research. The conference on problems of research recom- 
mended that a state research organization be effected to coordinate the research 
work of the various secondary schools of the State. The functions of this organ- 
ization will be to list and enumerate carefully the problems facing our schools, 
compile the results of studies already undertaken, and organize groups of schools 
in the work of their solution through serious and cooperative study. 

Problems of Schoolhouse Planning. Four problems were considered of im- 
portance by the conference on schoolhouse planning: 

1. Equalization from State funds for school building. (Recommended.) 

2. Establishment of a school building code. (Recommended.) 

3. Need of power vested in State Department to condemn unsafe and unserv- 
iceable school buildings. 

4. Need of professional leadership in the development and landscaping of 
school sites. 
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Problems of Adult Education. Five conferences discussed adult education, and 
the character of the problems that developed indicate a growing interest in this field 
of education. Among the problems considered were: 

1, The need for special training for teachers and administrators of adult classes. 
To meet this need the State Department has arranged for an adult education sum- 
mer school at Berkeley. 

2. The necessity for a study of each community so that courses may be more 
carefully planned to meet the particular interests of the various groups. 

3. Adequate allotment of time for the administrator to do effective planning 
and supervising. 

4. Proper financial support for adult education. 

A resolution passed by the evening high school principals asked the Commis- 
sion for the Study of Educational Problems to include in its survey a study of the 
problems of adult education in California. 


HIGH POINTS ON PROBLEMS OF CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


Reported by J. C. McGLADE 


Let us keep our thinking on the individual student and his needs. We must 
organize and plan to meet the interests of individuals. 

In the small school much time is lost in adjusting the teacher to the school. 

Many are attending schools in the smaller communities in order that they may 
get away. 

The heavy hand of the university is upon the smaller places. The curriculum 
is subject centered, not child centered. Parents often want children to take uni- 
versity preparation whether they are fitted for it or not. If only the State pre- 
scription were necessary, small schools might get somewhere; but, with the addi- 
tional demands of the university and the community, there is too great a difficulty 
to get the curriculum child centered. 

The accomplishment of a great deal of subject matter seems to be the aim 
rather than the preparation for some vocation. 

It will open one’s eyes if he will give his students an opportunity to express 
their ideas of a course they are pursuing. 

The child fits the curriculum only by chance. Three-fourths of the program 
is made for a small fraction of students who go to the university. 

Social adjustment in high school is even more important than intellectual ad- 
justment. 

We do not want it to be necessary for a pupil to be queer or off in order that 
he may get special attention in a high school. 

Place a student correctly and he will pass. 

Build on what the student has. 

Courses should be so developed that they meet the needs of all students. 

Requirements for graduation should be made so flexible as to meet the needs 
of all students. 

Our teachers do too much talking; they talk rather than permit the pupils to 
learn and exercise their functions. 

Decrease the recitation and have more operation. 

We should get away from our long-semester period for failure. A quarter 
was favored by this conference group as the basis for measuring achievement for 
promotion. 

There is not much in favor of the type of English we teach in high school. 
Too much of it is selected from the point of view of the instructor rather than 
that of the students. 

Study of the English curriculum was approved by this particular conference 
group for special investigation during the ensuing year. 
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Get all to thinking together of the curriculum—principal, supervisors, heads, 
and teachers. 

Approach the problem of curriculum development by the promotion of keener 
consciousness on the part of all concerned. 

We should agree on the standardization of the names of our courses. 

The school must make a real contribution to the community. 

More courses in summer schools should be given by people from the firing 
line, instructors with practical experience. 


REPORT ON PROBLEMS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Pros_eM. Increase size of classes in the junior high school approximately 334%. 
Conclusions: 


a. It was the general opinion of the group of approximately 30 junior high 
school principals and others that class size can be increased to some extent 
in all schools in certain departments. 

b. The obstacle of small class rooms is a serious one in many buildings. 


Prop_teM. Eliminate the eighth grade entirely—either by pushing the subject 
matter now taught in eighth grade back into fifth, sixth and seventh, or push sub- 
jects now taught in eighth up into ninth, or both. 

Conclusion: 

The conference is of the opinion that the best interests of children will be 
served by keeping them in school and enriching their course, rather than eliminat- 
ing a year from their education. 


ProsteM. Eliminate the annual and semi-annual promotions by permitting stu- 
dents to progress at their own individual rates of learning, promoting in terms of 
mastery of subject-matter unit. 

Conclusion : 

There are great possibilities in the proposition to eliminate annual and semi- 
annual promotions by permitting students to progress at their own individual rates 
of learning. Some interesting experiments are now being conducted in the junior 
high schools in California along this line. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


The Professional Growth Committee has conferred on various occasions 
throughout the year and presents the following recommendations and con- 
clusions : 


I. Continuity of institutional training is among the best methods of stimulating 
professional growth. Secondary school teachers have already secured their 
bachelor’s degrees. The University of California extension courses do not 
carry credit for advanced degrees. The committee has had numerous con- 
ferences with proper authorities in regard to the necessity of classification of 
extension courses into: 

1. Cultural Courses—organized according to standards acceptable to the ex- 
tension division and without credit value. 

2. Professional Courses—organized according to standards comparable to 
residence standards in regard to prerequisites, library facilities, quality of 
instruction, examinations, et cetera, and subject to rigid university super- 
vision. 


No favorable action upon the part of the university has yet been secured 
but the genuine need among the progressive teachers of the State for this 
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service will ultimately result in provision for adequate graduate courses in 
various population centers of the State. 


Investigation of practice in various school systems causes your committee to 
recommend that school administrators safeguard against over-stimulation of 
course-taking as a means of professional advancement. It is believed that 
the service of the teacher to the school system should be measured by improved 
technique in the teaching act, leadership in the social program of the school, 
community service, contributions to professional literature, development of 
instructional materials and participation in curriculum construction. Over- 
evaluation of extension courses as a means of professional growth has appar- 
ently led to serious abuses. The teacher who takes out-of-school time needed 
for rest and recreation to carry an excessive load of residence or extension 
courses brings only marginal energy and enthusiasm to the classroom relation. 
Heavy study programs out-of-school hours creates an unwillingness to par- 
ticipate in the extra-curricular activities of the school, thus throwing a dis- 
proportionate share of these responsibilities on other faculty members. 

The committee believes that the State should be the unit in specifically organ- 

ized efforts to raise the professional level and teaching skill of all teachers. 

In order that high professional standards may be encouraged it is recom- 

mended that the State Board of Education make provision for a professional 

growth credential. The following standards for the professional growth 
credential are tentatively recommended : 

1. Five years of outstandingly successful teaching experience. 

2. Recommendation of the administrative head of the school unit. 

3. Six units of credit for summer session or extension study. 

4. Application of candidate for the professional growth credential, accom- 
panied by evidence of professional interest in any three of the following 
fields : 

a. Six additional units of credit for summer session or extension study. 

b. Extensive foreign travel. 

c. Contributions to professional literature based upon original study and 
research. 

Active participation in the school’s program of curriculum construction. 

Valuable community service. 

Preparation of instructional material useful throughout a school system. 

Any highly specialized service fully reported and especially recommend- 

ed by the administrative authority of the school unit. 

5. Renewal at five year intervals upon the fulfillment of the same require- 
ments as the first credential. 


It is believed that the professional growth credential will serve administrators 


2 mo Bo 


in the selection of teachers to secure those who are professionally alert and render- 
ing a high standard of service and that it will secure for superior teachers pro- 
fessional recognition. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Committee on Professional Growth, 


Anna G. FRASER, 

Watter BacnHroprt, 

ArtHuR GOULD, 

Rate Buss, 

Heten HEFFERNAN, Chairman. 


Reported to the Secondary Principals’ Association and approved, April 15, 1930. 
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REPORT ON UNIFORM STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GRADUATION FROM CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 
Chief of Division of City Secondary Schools 
State Department of Education 


INTRODUCTORY. Under date of February 20, 1930, Superintendent Kersey 
addressed a communication to California secondary school principals, the con- 
cluding paragraph of which reads: 

“If there is no objection, recommendation will be made by the State De- 
partment that the State Board require 170 credits for high school graduation, 

10 of these to be physical education. Your objections should be presented to 

my office by the 28th of this month.” 

Five hundred and seventy-seven letters were sent out from the State office to 
the secondary school principals. Of the replies received, 18, or 3.1% (9 rural, 9 
city) specifically objected to the requirements of 170 credits for graduation, and 
were favorable to 160 credits; 20, or 3.5% (9 rural, 11 city) requested that 170 
credits be required for graduation; 8, or 1.3% (4 rural, 4 city) stated that they 
believed 160 credits should be the minimum but not the uniform requirements for 
graduation. 

Eight per cent of all the schools replied; ninety-two per cent made no reply. 

Are we to assume that 92% are in favor of the minimum uniform requirements 
of 170 credits since they have presented no objection? 

2% ee se 


CLARIFICATION. See “California Schools,” Vol. I, No. 2, February, 1930, 
concerning the interpretation of the health and physical education requirement of 
10 credits. 

A period of 40 minutes (net) in physical education and health should be con- 
strued as including time for changing clothes and for a bath. 

The health and physical education program should be so flexible and of such 
character as to reduce failures to a minimum. Such failures should be removed 
before graduation, not by requiring pupils to give more than one period to health 
and physical education, but by special assignments designed to correct the causes 
for failures. 


What Are the Purposes of High School Graduation Requirements ? 

Historical Background. It may be asked appropriately and pertinently: Is it 
necessary to know the purposes of the secondary school before a satisfactory 
answer can be made to the above question? 

See Dr. Eliot’s N.E.A. address, 1888; report of the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements, 1889; N.E.A. reports dealing with secondary education, 
1905, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1913; report of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, 1918; N. E. A. Sixth Year Book, 1928. 

“It is a hopeful sign of the times that in many of our secondary schools thought- 
ful consideration is given to the education of the whole pupil in all of his interests, 
needs and activities. No longer are we thinking exclusively of the amount of in- 
formation or of subject-mastery which the pupil may acquire; we are thinking, also, 
of his mental and physical health, of his fitness to be a member of organized 
society, of his vocation, of all that goes to make up life as it is lived from day to 
day. For this change in emphasis upon the purposes of the secondary school, great 
credit must be given to the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation.”—N. E. A. Sixth Year Book, 1928. 

Need for a Philosophy of Secondary Education. Despite the organized think- 


ing directed to secondary education for more than 40 years the Seventh Year Book 
of the N.E.A., 1929, has these thought-provoking statements : 
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a. “More than anything else, we need in secondary education a philosophy on 
which there may be agreement in order that even more effective use may 
be made of the machinery that has been set up and of the genius that is 
consecrated to it.” 

b. “The institution of secondary education is complex. Wedged between the 
elementary school and the college, as Brown long ago pointed out, it has 
been restricted as neither of them, and forced without definite, generally 
approved aims to articulate with both variables. Probably it has not yet 
entirely found itself, has not yet ceased to grow. But it is felt that progress 
has been sufficiently made, especially in establishing a large number of 
schools and in attracting a vast army of students, to warrant an attempt to 
clarify the special functions of secondary education.” 

Functions of Secondary Education. For an enumeration of the special func- 
tions of secondary education and comments concerning each function, see Thomas 
H. Briggs’ chapter in the N. E.A. Seventh Year Book, 1929. 

Purposes of High School Graduation Requirements. An open-minded interpre- 
tation of the references cited and an unbiased evaluation of the functions of the 
secondary school as set forth in the N.E.A. Seventh Year Book, 1929, seem to 
justify the following statements concerning the purposes of high school graduation 
requirements : 

a. High school graduation requirements should aid every high school in the 

State to carry its functions into effect most satisfactorily. 

b. They should assure every high school pupil continuity and growth in terms 
of his needs, interests and abilities. 

c. They should assure every high school pupil no loss of time in transferring 
from one high school to another. 

d. They should tend to establish acceptable standards for a system of state 
education and the formulation of a philosophy of secondary education to 
which all high school principals may subscribe. 

e. They should be based upon the belief that “the most successful medium, for 
both recognizing the needs of the individual child and trying to adjust the 
school to meet them, is the guidance system.” 

Does it not seem logical that the decision of whether or not the uniform State 
high school graduation requirements should be 160 or 170 can be made most ap- 
propriately and satisfactorily in terms of the purposes of high school graduation 
requirements, based upon a philosophy of secondary education on which high school 
administrators are agreed? 





NOTE, For amendments to the rules of the State Board of Education concerning 
graduation, refer to page 426. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS CONVENTION 
at San Diego, April 16, 1930 


WE endorse the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION as a 
journal of the highest professional value to all teachers and principals 
working in the field of secondary education, and we suggest that each 
principal of a secondary school in California draw the attention of the 
members of his faculty to this magazine as a means of professional growth 
and invite them to become members of the CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECON- 
DARY EpucaTION ; and we further recommend that all principals of secon- 
dary schools urge their Boards of Education to subscribe for Institutional 
membership in the California Society of Secondary Education, as is now 
provided by law and approved by the State Board of Education. 
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ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1930-31 


L. P. Farris, President; Principal, Oakland High School, Oakland. 


K. L. Stockton, Vice-President; Principal, Huntington Park Union High School, 
Huntington Park. 


Harry G. Hansell, Secretary-Treasurer; Principal, Part-Time High School, San 
Francisco. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Ex-officio members: Elective members: 





L. P. Farris, President, and 
K. L. Stockton, Vice-President. 


Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi and Helen 
Heffernan, State Department of 
Education. 


Bessie I. Cole, Principal, 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School, San Jose. 

Edwin C. Browne, Principal, 
El Dorado County High School, 
Placerville. 

Homer Martin, Superintendent, 
San Mateo Union High School and 
Junior College Districts, San Mateo. 


STATE-WIDE AFFILIATION COMMITTEE 
Appointed in conjunction with the State Superintendent's Office 


Dr. Merton E. Hill, Chairman, 
Principal Chaffey Union High School 
and Junior College, 

Ontario. 


Arthur Gould 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles. 


Homer Martin, Superintendent, 
San Mateo Union High School and 
Junior College Districts, 
San Mateo. 


J. R. McKillop, Principal 
Selma Union High School, 
Selma. 


H. A. Spindt, Secretary, 
Principal of Kern County Union 
High School and Junior College, 
Bakersfield. 


John Aseltine, Principal 
San Diego High School, 

San Diego. 

Bert M. Carner, Principal 

Gonzales Union High School, 
Gonzales, 

Curtis E. Warren, Principal 
Marysville Union High School and 
Yuba County Junior College, 
Marysville. 


Ex-officio members: 


Hon. Vierling Kersey, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi 
Chief, Division of City Secondary 
Schools. 
Miss Helen Heffernan, 
Chief, Division of Rural Education. 
L. P. Farris, President. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH COMMITTEE 


(a) Regional working committee in 

North: 

Helen Heffernan, Chairman, 
Chief, Division of Rural Education, 
Sacramento. 

Anna G, Fraser, Principal 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, Oakland. 

Walter Bachrodt, 

Superintendent of Schools, 
San Jose. 


(b) Regional working committee in 
South: 


Helen Heffernan, Chairman, 
Chief, Division of Rural Education, 
Sacramento. 

Arthur Gould, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Ralph H. Bush, Director, 
Santa Monica Junior College. 
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WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By A. J. CLOUD 


Secretary-Treasurer 


The first annual conference of the Western Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools met at San Diego on April 17, 1930, following the final session of the High 
School Principals convention. Some two hundred persons attended. The meeting was 
presided over by Dr. E. C. Moore, Director of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. The program below was given: 


1. Origin and Purposes of Regional Associations. 
Speakers : 
E. C. Moore, Director, University of California at Los Angeles. 
H. M. Woodward, Brigham Young University, representing Northwest Association. 
2. Interrelations Bearing Upon the Curriculum. 
a) Articulation. 
Speakers : 
A. C. Olney, President, Marin Union Junior College, Kentfield. 
Frank C. Thomas, President, Fresno State Teachers College. 
b) Overlapping Courses. 
Speaker: Ralph Bush, Director, Santa Monica Junior College. 
c) Effects Upon Curriculum Revision Program. 
Speakers : 
Arthur Gould, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 
Wm. M. Proctor, Professor of Education, Stanford University. 
3. Freshman Guidance Plans. 
Speakers : 
Monroe E. Deutsch, University of California. 
D. K. Strong, Stanford University. 
A. L. Ferguson, Principal, Herbert Hoover High School, Glendale. 

Dean H. M. Woodward carried a message from the Northwest Association looking 
favorably upon the formation of the Western Association, and proposing a plan for 
cooperation and inviting reciprocity. Specifically, he invited the Western Association 
to send a delegate to the next annual meeting of the Northwest Association, which will 
be held at Spokane in April, 1931. 

Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction, gave expression to his strong 
belief in the value of such an organization as the Western Association; and also to his 
hope that the association would have a permanent place on the program of the High 
School Principals’ convention in succeeding years. He offered aid at every point from 
the State Department of Education. 

At the business meeting organization was effected by adoption of the By-Laws, as 
published in the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EpucarION in the January, 1930, 
issue. 

The following officers were unanimously re-elected : 


























President ‘ E. C. Moore, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 
Vice-President A. C. Olney, Kentfield 
ETRE a A. J. Cloud, City Hall, San Francisco 
And six directors were chosen : 
ES re ee Frank C. Thomas, Fresno 
Universities Wm. M. Proctor, Stanford University 
Junior Colleges Charles S. Morris, Modesto 
Private Colleges Charles K. Edmunds, Pomona College, Claremont 
Private High Schools John A. Howard, Ojai 
Public High Schools C. L. Broadwater, El Segundo 





Membership of the association at the present time consists of 169 institutions, grouped 
as State Teachers Colleges, Junior High Schools, Universities (public and private), 
Junior Colleges (public and private), Colleges (private), High Schools (private), 
High Schools (public). 
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BY-LAWS OF THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
NAME 


The name of this corporation is CALIFORNIA Society OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


PURPOSES 


The purposes of the corporation are: 


a) 


b) 
c) 
d) 


e) 


To serve as a coordinating agency in the field of secondary education between 
the research divisions of the several school departments of the State and institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

To conduct research in education, with special reference to public secondary 
education. . 

To disseminate information concerning the facts of the present system of edu- 
cation, and more particularly with reference to public secondary education. 

To report on the best practices, plans and policies tending to improve public 
secondary education. 

To do any and all things necessary to accomplish these purposes. 


MEMBERSHIP—CLASSES AND FEES 


Memberships in this corporation shall be composed of different classes, to be known 
as Corporate Members, Associate Members, Institutional Members, and Sustaining 
Members. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


Corporate Members shall be entitled to all the professional privileges of the 
corporation, to all bulletins, periodicals and reports published by the corpora- 
tion, and shall have the right to vote and to hold office. The annual member- 
ship fee for Corporate Members shall be $5.00. 

Associate Members shall be entitled to all the professional privileges of the 
corporation, to all bulletins and periodicals published by the corporation, and 
shall be eligible to corporate membership. The annual membership fee of As- 
sociate Members shall be $2.00. 

Institutional membership shall be open to secondary schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and such Institutional Members shall be entitled to all the professional 
privileges of the corporation, and to a copy of all periodicals and bulletins pub- 
lished by the corporation. The annual membership fee of Institutional Members 
shall be $10.00. 

Sustaining Members shall be entitled to all the professional privileges of the 
corporation, to all bulletins, periodicals and reports published by the corporation, 
and shall have the right to vote and to hold office. The annual membership fee 
of Sustaining Members shall be $100.00. 

Annual Dues. The annual dues of Corporate, Associate and Institutional Mem- 
bers shall be for the calendar year, and shall be due and payable between the 
first day of July and the thirty-first day of December for the next succeeding 
calendar year. The membership fee of Sustaining Members shall be for a period 
of one year from the date of subscription. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the corporation shall be held on the second Saturday of 
March of each year for the purpose of electing members of the Board of Trustees and 
for other purposes, provided that the Executive Board shall have the right to call the 
annual meeting of the corporation in any calendar year at the time when and place where 
the annual convention of High School Principals is held, in the State of California, 
notice of the annual meeting when so called to be given by publication of a notice to 
that effect in the number of the California Quarterly of Secondary Education, or other 
journal of general circulation among the membership of the corporation, next preceding 
the date set for such annual meeting; or, in lieu of such publication of notice of the 
annual meeting, notice of the annual meeting may be given by mailing a notice thereof 
to each voting member to his last known address at least fifteen days before the date 
set for the annual meeting. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

1) There shall be a Board of Trustees to consist of twenty-five members. Nine 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

2) The first Board of Trustees shall be divided into five classes of five members 
each, to be known as Class A to serve one year, Class B to serve two years, 
Class C to serve three years, Class D to serve four years, and Class E to serve 
five years, and thereafter the members of each class shall serve five years. 

3) Trustees shall hold office until their successors have been elected and accepted 
office, provided that unexcused absence from two consecutive meetings of the 
Board of Trustees shall work forfeiture of office, such forfeiture of office on 
the part of any member of the Board shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Board and the member so forfeiting office shall be given notice thereof in writ- 
ing by the Secretary of the Board. The Executive Board is hereby empowered 
to fill all vacancies occurring in the membership of the Board of Trustees by 
resignation or otherwise, until the next succeeding annual election of the cor- 
poration. 

4) Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees shall be held on the same day and at 
the same place of the annual meeting of the corporation, and at an hour subse- 
quent to the annual meeting of the corporation. 

5) Special Meetings of the Board of Trustees shall be called by the President of 
the Board on the written request of nine Trustees for the consideration of such 
business as the call specifies, provided that no special meeting shall be held unless 
written notice shall have been mailed to the Trustees at least ten days before the 
meeting. 

6) Board of Trustees shall be the highest legislative and judicial body of the cor- 
poration, having power to amend the By-Laws, to determine the policy of the 
corporation and to sit as a court on all judicial matters pertaining to the cor- 
poration. 

7) Election of Trustees: Members of the Board of Trustees shall be elected by 
ballot. The Executive Board shall appoint a committee of three members of 
the Board of Trustees whose terms of office do not expire at the time of elec- 
tion, who shall serve as a nominating committee, and who shall nominate at 
least two candidates for each vacancy to be filled at the annual election. Twenty- 
five voting members of the corporation shall have the right to submit in writing 
to the Secretary of the corporation at least twenty days prior to the annual 
election the nomination of any candidate for membership on the Board of 
Trustees. The Secretary shall prepare a ballot containing the names of all 
candidates for membership on the Board of Trustees, cause the same to be 
printed and mailed to each voting member at least ten days before the annual 
meeting of the corporation. 

The Executive Board shall constitute an Election Board and shall have the 
right to prescribe all rules and regulations other than contained in these By-Laws 


governing elections. EXECUTIVE BOARD 


There shall be an Executive Board of nine members, five of whom shall constitute 
a quorum, to be composed of the President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
and six other members to be chosen by the Board of Trustees from their number at the 
annual meeting of the Board, each of whom shall serve for a term of one year. 

The Executive Board shall execute the orders and directions of the Board of Trustees, 
shall prescribe rules and regulations governing the business affairs of the corporation, 
shall confirm by resolution or in writing the appointments of all committees by the Presi- 
dent or Managing Director, and shall have general supervision over the affairs of the 
corporation during the fiscal year. 

The Executive Board shall convene on call of the President or on request of any five 
members of the Board, provided written notice of any call shall be mailed to each mem- 
ber at least seven days prior to such meeting. Members shall have the right to waive 
such notice. The affirmative vote of five members shall be necessary for the transaction 
of any business. 
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OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 

The officers of the corporation shall be a President—who shall be ex-officio chairman 
of the Board of Trustees and chairman of the Executive Board—a First Vice-President, 
a Second Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Managing Director. 

The President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President and Secretary shall each 
be elected for a term of one year, by a majority vote of the Trustees present at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the corporation, Trustees, and Execu- 
tive Board, sign all warrants drawn on the Treasurer, and perform such other duties 
as may be incumbent upon his office. In his absence or inability to act the First Vice- 
President shall perform the duties of the President. In the absence of the First Vice- 
President, his duties shall be performed by the Second Vice-President. 

The Secretary shall keep a full and accurate record of all proceedings of the cor- 
poration, and the Executive Board, and a complete and accurate record of all member- 
ships of the corporation. He shall also keep a complete and accurate record of all 
moneys received by the corporation, and shall promptly deposit with the Treasurer to 
the credit of the corporation all moneys coming into his hands. He shall countersign all 
warrants drawn on the Treasurer, unless he also acts as Managing Director, in which 
case the First Vice-President shall countersign all warrants in his stead. In the absence 
of either the President or the First Vice-President, the Second Vice-President shall be 
authorized to countersign warrants on the Treasurer. The Secretary shall report on 
any and all matters pertaining to the affairs of the corporation as may be required of 
him from time to time by the Board of Trustees or by the Executive Board. 

The Treasurer shall be appointed by the Executive Board to serve at the pleasure of 
the Board. 

The Treasurer shall promptly and regularly deposit to the credit of the corporation 
all moneys received by him in a bank to be designated by the Executive Board; keep 
a full and accurate record of all moneys received and disbursed, and file with the Secre- 
tary a financial statement at the end of each calendar month. He shall pay out money 
only on warrants signed by the President and countersigned by a Vice-President or the 
Secretary, as provided in these By-Laws. 

The Managing Director shall be the managerial officer of the corporation and shall 
be elected by the Executive Board for a term not to exceed four years, and at such salary 
as may be fixed by the Executive Board. He shall audit and approve all bills and 
accounts against the corporation prior to the payment of the same. His further duties 
and responsibilities shall be prescribed by the Executive Board. He may also serve as 
Secretary of the corporation. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE 

The Executive Board shall appoint an auditing committee of three, one of whom 
shall be a certified accountant, which committee shall audit all accounts and financial 
records of the corporation at such times as may be ordered by the Executive Board, or 
the Board of Trustees. 

AMENDMENTS 

Amendments to these By-Laws may be made at any regular or special meeting of the 
Board of Trustees on majority vote of the Trustees present, provided that no amend- 
ment shall be made at any meeting unless such amendment shall have been proposed in 
writing and a copy of the same shall have been mailed by the Secretary to each Trustee 
at least ten days prior to such meeting. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

The Board of Trustees, with the designation of the class to which each member be- 

longs, follows : 

Ciass A—Term expires in 1931 
George C. Thompson, Principal, Alameda High School, Alameda. 
William F. Ewing, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland. 
Arthur Gould, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Publisher, Phelan Building, San Francisco. 
J. F. Graham, Principal, Lemoore Union High School, Lemoore. 
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Crass B—Term expires in 1932 
C. L. Biedenbach, Principal, High School, Berkeley. 
Merton E. Hill, Principal, Chaffey Union High School and Chaffey Union Junior 


College, Ontario. 


A. J. Cloud, Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 
Homer Martin, Superintendent, San Mateo Union High School and Junior College 


Districts, San Mateo. 


Kate Navin O’Neill, Teacher, Riverside Junior College, Riverside. 


Crass C—Term expires in 1933 
G. Derwood Baker, Principal, South Pasadena Junior High School, South Pasadena. 
Alice Ball Struthers, Principal, Thomas Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
John F. Dale, Supervisor of Child Study and Parent Education, Sacramento. 
L. P. Farris, Principal, Oakland High School, Oakland. 
J. R. McKillop, Principal, Selma Union High School, Selma. 


Crass D—Term expires in 1934 
A. R. Clifton, Superintendent of Schools, Monrovia. 
Charles E. Rugh, Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley. 
J. Warren Ayer, Principal, Los Gatos Union High School, Los Gatos. 
George Hawkins, Vice-Principal, Galileo High School, San Francisco. 
Frank C. Touton, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Crass E—Term expires in 1935 
George C. Jensen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento. 
William M. Proctor, Professor of Education, Stanford University. 
Arnold A. Bowhay, Jr., Principal, Santa Maria Union High School and Santa Maria 


Junior College, Santa Maria. 


A. C. Olney, Principal, Marin Union Junior College, Kentfield. 
Ethel Percy Andrus, Principal, Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


JosePHINE AseL, Classical Center, City 
School Department, Los Angeles. 

Tempe E. Attison, Dean of Women, San 
Bernardino Valley Union Junior College, 
San Bernardino. 

Etruet Percy Anprus, Principal, Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles. 

A. C. Arco, Principal, Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City. 

Sara C. Asusy, Head, English Department, 
Sacramento High School, Sacramento. 

R. F. Aspinatt, Principal, E. R. Snyder 
Continuation High School, Fresno. 

J. Warren Ayer, Principal, Los Gatos 
Union High School, Los Gatos. 

G. J. Bapura, Principal, Fortuna Union 
High School, Fortuna. 

G. Derwoop Baker, Principal, South Pasa- 
dena Junior High School, South Pasa- 
dena. 

Husert E. Barnes, Principal, 
Junior High School, Redlands. 

Harotp Benjamin, Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University. 

G. Vernon Bennett, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Southern 

California, Los Angeles. 


Redlands 


WitiiaM F. Bennyuorr, Head, Commercial 
Department, Santa Rosa High School, 
Santa Rosa. 

Bette E. Bicxrorp, Head, Modern Language 
Department, University High School, 
Oakland. 

C. L. Brepensacu, Principal, Berkeley High 
School, Berkeley. 

Donatp L. Boar, Vice-Principal, Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City. 

R. W. Borst, Head, English Department, 
Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton. 

L. MyrtLte Bowman, Vice-Principal, Mc- 
Clymonds High School, Oakland. 

J. H. Braptey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Modesto. 

S. J. Brarnerp, Principal, Tulare Union 
High School, Tulare. 

H. D. BraserFiewp, Principal, Fremont High 
School, Oakland. 

M. E. Broom, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, San Diego. 

Marcaret J. E. Brown, Vice-Principal, Al- 
hambra High School, Alhambra. 

Myrtte E. Brown, Head, English Depart- 
ment, Petaluma High School, Petaluma. 

Desert Brunton, Principal, Mountain 
View Union High School, Mountain 
View. 
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Burton A. Buroick, Principal, Daniel Web- 
ster Junior High School, San Francisco. 

R. H. Burzsacnu, Principal, Woodland High 
School, Woodland. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley. 

KATHERINE L. Carey, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Los Angeles. 

A. L. CavanaGH, Principal, University High 
School, Los Angeles; P. O., Sawtelle. 
ArtHuR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, Cali- 
fornia Association for Education in 
Thrift and Conservation; Publisher, 
Overland Monthly ; Phelan Building, San 

Francisco. 

Cuirrorp D. CHAMBERLIN, Frances E. Wil- 
lard Junior High School, Santa Ana. 
CuHarLes Ross CHANEY, Principal, Sanger 

Union High School, Sanger. 

R. R. CuAse, Principal, Balboa High School, 
San Francisco. 

A. R. Ciirron, Superintendent of Schools, 
Monrovia. 

A. J. CLoup, Chief Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, San Francisco. 

Jessie H. Coteman, Head, Commercial En- 
glish Department, Stockton High School, 
Stockton. 

Cece.ia M. Cottier, Vice-Principal, Memor- 
ial Junior High School, San Diego. 

A. O. Cooperriper, Principal, Arcata Union 
High School, Arcata. 

J. S. Corton, Principal, Fort Bragg High 
School, Fort Bragg. 

E. B. Coucn, Registrar, Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles. 

Harotp H. Cozens, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, Oakland. 

Ettwoop P. Cuspervey, Dean of the School 
of Education, Stanford University. 

Joun F. Date, State Supervisor of Child 
Study and Parent Education, Sacramento. 

Cuarves C. DanrortH, Principal, Girls High 
School, San Francisco. 

Tuomas H. Davis, Boys’ Vice-Principal, 
James A. Foshay Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 

Evena Rice pE Fremery, Head, Language 
Department, Technical High School, 
Oakland. 

Marta M. Demarest, Director, Part-Time 
High School, Carpinteria. 

GieE Duncan, Head, Commerce Depart- 
ment, Long Beach Junior College, Long 
Beach. 

Harvey L. Esy, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles. 

Wa ter Crossy EE ts, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. 

W. Frep E tis, Principal, Stockton High 
School, Stockton. 

Tuomas H. Etson, Principal, Roosevelt 

High School, Los Angeles. 
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Ws. F. Ewrne, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland. 

RutuH Eyre, Counselor, Robert L. Stevenson 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

L. P. Farris, Principal, Oakland High 
School, Oakland. 

P. M. Fercuson, Head, Commercial De- 
partment, Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles. 

WILtarp S. Forp, Professor of Education, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

A. M. Fosptcxk, Principal, Margarita Black 
Union High School, Atascadero. 

F. M. Foster, Vice-Principal, Hayward 
Union High School, Hayward. 

ANNA GRAEME Fraser, Principal, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, Oakland. 
CuHarLes M. Futkerson, Principal, Ukiah 

Union High School, Ukiah. 

I, V. FunpERBuRGH, Principal, Kingsburg 
Joint Union High School, Kingsburg. 

J. Carvin Funk, Head, Mathematics De- 
partment, Santa Maria Union High 
School and Junior College, Santa Maria. 

G. E. Fursusn, Principal, Lowell Junior 
High School, Oakland. 

Cuar-es L. GastINnEAU, Principal, Calaveras 
Union High School, San Andreas. 

Joserpu T. GLENN, Principal, Eureka High 
School, Eureka. 

J. O. Gossett, Principal, Oakdale Union 
High School, Oakdale. 

ArtTHUR GouLpD, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles. 

Goss S. Grasie, Head, Social Science De- 
partment, Sanger Union High School, 
Sanger. 

Utricu Grarr, Head, Drawing Department, 
Galileo High School, San Francisco. 

J. F. Granam, Principal, Lemoore Union 
High School, Lemoore. 

JEANNETTE GREENE, Head, Science Depart- 
ment, Alhambra City High School, Al- 
hambra. 

CLEMENTINA De Forest GriFFIN, Principal, 
Nathaniel A. Narbonne High School, 
Los Angeles; P. O., Lomita. 

Harry E. Gross, Principal, San Fernando 
High School, Los Angeles; P. O., San 
Fernando. 

Pau. E. Gustarson, Head, Social Science 
Department, North Hollywood High 
School, Los Angeles; P. O., North Holly- 
wood. 

Stanrorpd Hannau, Principal, Mendocino 
Union High School, Mendocino. 

M. J. Harkness, Principal, Victor Valley 
Union High School, Victorville. 

Rosert R. Hartzetu, Principal, Red Bluff 
Union High School, Red Bluff. 

E. W. Hauck, Principal, Reedley Joint 

Union High School, Reedley. 
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Georcia Hawkins, Vice-Principal, Galileo 
High School, San Francisco. 

EstHer V. Haypen, Fort Bragg High 
School, Fort Bragg. 

W. T. Hetms, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Richmond. 

J. A. Henstey, Vice-Principal, Castlemont 

High School, Oakland. 

Grorce Hetzer, Principal, John Marshall 
Junior High School, Pasadena. 

Emma B. Hiewp, Vice-Principal, Tustin 
High School, Tustin. 

IsaBELLA H. Hivpitcu, Girls’ Vice-Princi- 
pal, Sweetwater Union High School, Na- 
tional City. 

Merton E. Hit, Supervising Principal, 
Chaffey Union High School and Junior 
College, Ontario. 

E. B. Honces, Principal, Washington Union 
High School, Centerville. 

Harvey J. Hott, Principal, Santa Barbara 
High School, Santa Barbara. 

O. S. Husparp, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Fresno. 

W. H. Hucues, Director of Educational 
Research and Guidance, Pasadena. 
Osman R. Hutt, Professor of Education, 
University of Southern California, Los 

Angeles. 

Raymonp R. Hutcuincs, Director of Re- 
search and Child Welfare, Santa Bar- 
bara City Schools, Santa Barbara. 

Zecma L. Huxtasie, Head, English De- 
partment, Thomas A. Edison Junior High 
School, Los Angeles. 

J. P. Ineiis, Principal, Van Nuys High 
School, Los Angeles; P. O., Van Nuys. 

Cecit1a Ropertson Irvine, Head, Social 
Science Department, University High 
School, Los Angeles; P. O., Sawtelle. 

A. L. Isenseez, Principal, Escalon Union 
High School, Escalon. 

Georce C. Jensen, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Sacramento. 

Etmer Cuirtron Jones, Principal, Long 
Beach Evening High School, Long Beach. 

Herman C. Joy, Principal, Hollywood Eve- 
ning High School, Hollywood. 

E. KaTERNDAHL, Head, Commercial Depart- 
ment, Inglewood High School, Ingle- 
wood. 

W. W. Kemp, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 

Epwin Kent, Jr., Principal, Healdsburg 
High School, Healdsburg. 

Grorce C. K1mser, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, Sacramento. 

Tuttry C. Knotes, President, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton. 

Error F. Lanpon, Director, Coordination 
and Continuation Education, San Diego. 

Beatrice Lantz, Director of Research, 

Ventura City Schools, Ventura. 
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H. B. Laturop, Vice-Principal, San Jose 
High School, San Jose. 

J. B. Lrtiarp, President, Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento. 

Joun L. Lounssury, Principal, Long Beach 
Junior College, Long Beach. 

T. S. MacQuippy, Principal, Watsonville 
Union High School, Watsonville. 

Homer Martin, Superintendent, San Mateo 
Union High School and Junior College 
Districts, San Mateo. 

H. N. Massey, Principal, Claremont High 
School, Oakland. 

Mary K. McBripe, Chairman, Science De- 
partment, Horace Mann Junior High 
School, San Francisco. 

Mary R. McCa tt, Counselor, Edison Junior 
High School, Berkeley. 

C. O. McCorkte, Director, Vocational Agri- 
culture, Red Bluff Union High School, 
Red Bluff. 

J. R. McKttiop, Principal, Selma Union 
High School, Selma. 

Epcar H. McMartu, Principal, 
Union High School, Elsinore. 

W. R. McNarr, Principal, Clear Lake Union 
High School, Lakeport. 

Lyte B. MircHeE.t, Principal, Frances E. 
Willard Junior High School, Santa Ana. 

Ernest C. Moore, Director, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles. 

F. Stittwett Moore, Principal, Colton 
Union High School, Colton. 

HAZzELLE Moore, Vice-Principal, Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School, Los Angeles. 

E. E. Mutter, Principal, Westlake Junior 
High School, Oakland. 

Epitra McNas Murpuy, Vice-Principal, 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. 

Eart Murray, Head, Mathematics Depart- 
ment, Santa Barbara High School, Santa 
Barbara. 

Anna E. Neepuam, Head, Household Arts 
Department, Hayward Union High 
School, Hayward. 

Mary I. Newsy, Counselor, Washington 
Junior High School, Pasadena. 

Louts I. NeEwMAN, Rabbi, The Congregation 
Emanu-E]l, San Francisco. 

Wa ter H. Nicuots, Principal, Palo Alto 
High School, Palo Alto. 

E. Louise Noyes, Head, English Depart- 
ment, Santa Barbara High School, Santa 
Barbara. 

H. R. Orson, Principal, Chowchilla Union 
High School, Chowchilla. 

Kate Navin O’NEILL, Head, Spanish De- 
partment, Riverside Junior College, Riv- 
erside. 

Annis M. Ostranper, Dean of Girls, Hay- 
ward Union High School, Hayward. 
Hon. Gerorce C. Parpee, 672 Eleventh 
Street, Oakland. 


Elsinore 
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A. G. Paut, Principal, 
School, Riverside. 
GLENN R. Pease, Professor of Education 
and Psychology, College of the Pacific, 

Stockton. 

S. A. Pepper, Principal, William Land Ju- 
nior High School, Sacramento. 

Rocer S. Puetps, District Superintendent 
of Schools, Antioch. 

J. E. Porter, Principal, Fallbrook Union 
High School, Fallbrook. 

WituiaM M. Proctor, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. 

Jessie L. Rau, Head, Modern Language De- 
partment, Long Beach Junior College, 
Long Beach. 

Horace M. Resox, Managing Director, Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education, 
Berkeley. 

Tuappeus H. Ruopes, Principal, Francisco 
Junior High School, San Francisco. 
GrorcE A. Rice, Principal, University High 

School, Oakland. 

Mrs, JoSEPHINE S. Rozserts, Head, Art De- 
partment, Santa Monica High School, 
Santa Monica. 

C. H. Rostson, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles. 

Lester B. Rocers, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

V. A. Ronrer, Principal, Lodi Union High 
School, Lodi. 

Cares E. RuGu, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

R. E. Rutvepce, Director of Research and 
Auxiliary Agencies, Board of Education, 
Oakland. 

K. A. SARAFIAN, Professor of Education, 
La Verne College, La Verne. 

H. Georcie Scott, Vice-Principal, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Santa Monica. 
Jesse B. Sears, Professor of Education, 

Stanford University. 

A. H. Surptey, Director of Research, Tests 
and Measurements, Fresno County 
School Department, Fresno. 

J. H. Srncrair, Professor of Education, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. 

Harry C. Smiru, Principal, Bieber High 
School, Bieber. 

W. A. Smiru, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles. 

Wa ter M. Smiru, Principal, Exeter Union 
High School, Exeter. 

Wm. H. Snyper, Director, Los Angeles 
Junior College, Los Angeles. 

Apotpu Spiess, Principal, Livermore Union 
High School, Livermore. 

GarRDINER W. SprinG, Principal, Santa 
Rosa High School and Junior College, 
Santa Rosa. 


Riverside High 
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Harriet B. Stertinc, Head, English De- 
partment, John Muir Technical High 
School, Pasadena. 

Wituiam T. Sterwine, Principal, San Fer- 
nando Evening High School, Los An- 
geles; P. O., San Fernando. 

ERNEST STIRWALT, Chairman, Mathematics 
Department, Herbert Hoover High 
School, Glendale. 

Autce Batt StruTHERS, Principal, Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School, Los 
Angeles. 

E.tuis M. StupEBAKER, President, La Verne 
College, La Verne. 

Lioyp C. SweetTMAN, Principal, Middletown 
Union High School, Middletown. 

E. O. Ta.sort, Principal, Los Molinos High 
School, Los Molinos. 

Cuartes E. Teacu, City Superintendent of 
Schools, San Luis Obispo. 

Rosert J. Teatt, Boys’ Vice-Principal, 
Venice High School, Los Angeles; P. O., 
Venice. 

Grace M. Tuomas, Head, Girls’ Physical 
Education Department, Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach. 

Grorce M. Tuompson, Principal, Alameda 
High School, Alameda. 

Frank C. Touton, Vice-President, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Assy RutuH Tracy, Chairman, Mathematics 
Department, Sacramento High School, 
Sacramento. 

T. Vircit Truman, Director, Adult Educa- 
tion, Pasadena. 

R. G. Van Creve, Principal, Fairfax High 
School, Los Angeles. 

E. E. Wanrensrock, Principal, Fowler 
Union High School, Fowler. 

Wa. C. WarseL, Principal, Benicia High 
School, Benicia. 

FREDERICK J. WEERSING, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 

Howarp O. We tty, Principal, Technical 
High School, Oakland. 

Harotp M. Werre, Boys’ Vice-Principal, 
Alhambra City High School, Alhambra. 

C. M. Westcort, Head, Science Department, 
Hollywood High School, Los Angeles; 

P. O., Hollywood. 

Frank M. Witttams, Principal, Lower 
Lake Union High School, Lower Lake. 

Josern T. Wiit1aMs, Head, Department of 
Education, Whittier College, Whittier. 

L. A. WitutaMs, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

RutHa De_mMa WILLIAMS, Head, Mathema- 
tics Department, Nathaniel A. Narbonne 

High School, Los Angeles. 

B. F. Witson, Principal, Nevada City High 
School, Nevada City. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE RULES AND REGULATIONS OF 
THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION CONCERNING 
GRADUATION FROM A CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL 


The State Board of Education at its last meeting, April 11-17, ap- 
proved the following amendment to the present rules and regulations 
governing high-school graduation requirements, which are included in the 


School Code of California, 1929, beginning on page 402: 


Local high-school boards may require 170 credits for graduation 
provided that there be included within such requirement 10 credits 
in physical education and health. 


Also the following recommendation: 


That there be added to Section XIII, H 2 (page 404) cap- 
tioned, “Prescribed Courses’, the following: 


h. General Science, for those students who are not planning to 
enter higher institutions of learning, provided such course shall 
have been approved by the State Department of Education as a 
laboratory science. Pupils completing this course in the ninth 
year shall not be required to complete an additional one-year course 
in a laboratory science in the senior high school. 

1. Industrial Science, for those students majoring in a voca- 
tional trade and industrial course, provided such course shall have 
been approved by the State Department of Education as a labora- 
tory science. 


j. Home-Making Science, for those students majoring in a 
vocational home economics course, provided such course shall have 
been approved by the State Department of Education as a labora- 
tory science. 








